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Ghe Outlook. 


The Senate of this State has passed the bill au- 
thorizing the State Charities Aid Association to 
nominate and any Judge of the Supreme Court 
to appoint visitors, who are thereupon authorized 
to visit any public institution of the State, and to 
make reports thereon of its condition to the asso- 
ciation, and through it to the public. The bill is 
very carefully guarded in its provisions; and the 
association has earned the confidence of the public 
by its past history. It has organized local visiting 
committees in twenty-six counties of the State; it 
has already largely contributed to the abolition 
of the abominable method of farming out paupers 
to the highest bidder, and the removal of infants 
from the poor—houses; it has established two Chil- 

-dren’s Homes, one at Kingston, one in Westches- 
ter County; it has reformed the whole business of 
public nursing in New York city; it has taken 
the first efficient steps toward relieving the State 
of tramps by the Act Concerning Tramps, passed 
last year on its application; it has inspired, 
if it did not actually initiate, the movement 
in this city for the improvement of tenement- 
houses. It asks no more than has been given by 
law to other associations. The visitation by offi- 
cial boards can never take the place of private 
and unofficial inspection; and the very fact that 
this simple request has met with much serious 
opposition is itself an evidence that it is impera- 
tively demanded. 


The New York Assembly has passed the Car- 
penter bill, which imposes the duty of street 
cleaning on a superintendent to be appointed by 


will carry the day this spring. 


the Democratic Mayor, with the approval of the 
Republican Board of Health, and removable only 
by the Governor on charges after trial, and a 
Conference Committee has been appointed to con- 
sult with one to be appointed by the Senate. Is 
a compromise possible? Methods can always be 
compromised; principles cannot. The citizens 
want one man vested with authority and power 
to clean the streets and held responsible for results; 
the Assembly want the power and authority di- 
vided between the two parties, so that each may 
have its share of the patronage. This is an issue 
that cannot be compromised. There must be 
either divided or undivided responsibility; there 
cannot be a responsibility sort of divided and 
sort of not. It is quite probable the politicians 
If they do it will 
not be strange if the people act on the ironical 
counsel of the Newburgh ‘‘ Journal,” and ask for 
an undivided responsibility next year from a 
Democratic Legislature. Meanwhile it is certain 
that the danger of pestilence is more likely to be 
underrated than overrated. If there should be a 
mild and moist summer, it is difficult to see how 
New York can escape an epidemic the most seri- 
ous that has ever visited her. Typhus fever we 
reported last week; some cases approximating 
cholera are reported this week, a facet unprece- 
dented in April. Let our country readers ponder 
the following comparative table of death rate for 
the first fifteen weeks of the last nine years and 
judge for themselves: 


8,117 


Those who are able are preparing to leave the 
city earlier this year than ever before. But what 
as to those who cannot leave the city? The Chris- 
tian Union is not an alarmist, but the watchman 
on the walls who sees the foe advancing, and 
gives no warning, is a traitor. 


Illinois affords a slight indication of what may 
be expected as a result in temperance issues when 
the women vote. The Illinois women polled a 
much larger proportion of votes than those of 
Massachusetts a year ago. In one town over a 
thousand votes were cast by women; in another 
all their candidates were elected by a majority of 
five hundred. The result is largely due to the 
efforts of Miss Willard, who has done good ser- 
vice in agitating against conservatism on the one 
hand and impracticable woman suffragists on the 
other, to secure for women a right to determine 
what measure of temptation shall be permitted to 
inveigle their sons and husbands, and who, by 
presenting this single issue, has succeeded in 
@ year in arousing more womanly interest in pol- 
itics than the suffrage conventions have done 
in a quarter of a century. Miss Willard has 
lately been conducting an admirable campaign 
in the Southern States, where she has had a 
most royal and unexpected welcome, some ac- 
count of which a specially well-informed corre- 
spondent will give in our next issue. Massachu- 
setts is considering a proposition to require the 
consent of a majority of the property-owners in 
the immediate vicinity as a condition of granting 
a license. It would certainly reduce the number. 
Kansas prohibition goes into effect next Sunday. 


The political deadlock in the United States 
Senate is of greater interest to the politicians, pro- 
fessional and amateur, than it is to the public at 


large. For it makes no more difference to them 
whether the Republicans or the Democrats 
get the few appointments that depend upon the 
action of the Senate, and about which they are 


ostensibly quarreling, than it does which of 


two dogs in a street fight gets the bone. There is 
always a little curiosity to watch a nearly evenly 
matched tussle; but that is long since exhausted. 
The tussle itself is not very creditable to either 
party. The stories of a bargain by which the 
Republicans in the Senate obliged themselves to 
give Senator Mahone certain offices in return for 
his vote in the organization are not credible. 
Such men as Senators Dawes and Hoar and 
Burnside and Sherman and a dozen others that 
could be named do not make such bargains; 
and this one could not be carried out if 
there were a single dissentient on the Re- 
publican side of the Senate. There is more 
color for the opinion that the Republicans 
are very willing to stave off action in the 
Presidential appointments, in the Micawberish 
hope that something may turn up to prevent a 
battle over them between the Administration and 
Senator Conkling. If this is their motive in in- 
sisting upon going into the election of Senate 
officers before going into executive session, the 
Democrats do not show any great political wis- 
dom in refusing them a chance to get iato a fight 
among themselves about the New York Custom 
House. That is a fight also in which the public 
concerns itself less than the press and the poli- 
ticians. Mr. Merritt has made a good officer and 
no reason has been assigned for his removal. If 
he is to be removed it would not be easy to find 
a better successor than Judge Robertson; and 
whether Mr. Blaine dictates the nomination 
through the President or Senator Conkling 
through the Senate is a matter of the smallest 
possible concern except to the adherents of these 
two gentlemen respectively. There is scarcely 
the smallest possible pretense—certainly no pre- 
tense that deceives any one—that the removal of 
Mr. Merritt was called for by the needs of the 
publie service on the one hand, or that it is resist- 
ed for the good of the public service on the other. 


At each session of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences some new conquest over natural forces or 
some new advance in the direction of improved 
mechanism is annually reported. This repre- 
sentative body of American scientists met at 
Washington last week and listened to the usual 
spirited discussions of scientific topics cover- 
ing a very wide range. The most interesting 
paper of the session was that read by Professor 
Alexander Graham Bell. Readers of The Chris- 
tian Union will recollect the striking discoveries 
announced by Professor Bell at the meeting of 
the American Association last August, embracing 
the construction and operation of the photophone, 
Since that time Professor Bell has carried on a 
series of exhaustive experiments in the direction 
of making light audible with a great variety of 
substances; cotton, wool, worsted, silk and fibrous 
materials generally, lampblack, cork, sponge, 
platinum and other metals have all been tested, 
and not a single solid substance has failed to be- 
come sonorous under proper conditions of experi- 
ment. Liquids ani gases have produced similar 
results. These experiments have led to the con- 
struction of a new instrument for use in spectrum 
analysis, called the spectrophone, and the wonder- 
ful result is now reached of analyzing light with 
the ear instead of the eye, ‘‘Of course,” said 


Professor Bell, ‘‘ the ear cannot for one moment 
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compete with the eye in the examination of the 
visible part of the spectrum, but in the invisible 
part beyond the red, where the eye is useless, the 
ear is invaluable.” And yet there are many who 
see in the advance of science the decay of the im- 
agination. The fact is, man’s dreams of power 
over nature are becoming realities so fast that the 
boundary line between fact and imagination is 
shifted every day. The natural forces which 
scientific study is now beginning to disclose are so 
delicate and subtle that they prophesy a more 
perfect analogy and language for the expression 
of spiritual ideas and truths than bas yet been 
mastered; and it will be no matter of surprise to 
thoughtful men if at some near date science sball 
vivify religion itself by some fresh and inspiring 
revelation of that truth which is harmonious on 
all its sides. 


The International Monetary Conference, the 
object of which is to secure, if possible, an agree- 
ment among the civilized and commercial nations 
of the earth on the subject of currency, particu- 
larly whether there shall be one gold standard or 
a double standard of gold and silver, has met and 
organized in Paris. It is an auspicious fact that 
fifteen States—Germany, Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Spain, the United States, France, England, 
Greece, Italy, Holland, Portugal, Russia, Switz- 
erland and Sweden—are all represented in this 
Conference. No other result than the formal 
business of organization has as yet been reached. 


The new Tsar is showing himself a man of per- 
sonal force and of no mean ability. He has ex- 
tended local government from the village com- 
munes, where it has been long exercised in Rus- 
sia, to the cities, and is said to have directed the 
convocation of a representative council, elected 
by the people, to consider national affairs. This 
will be not a permanent, but a temporary body; 
but so was the first English Parliament. He re- 
fuses to continue the violation of the mails; and 
is reputed to have dismissed one high official who 
persisted in opening suspicious letters, notwith- 
standing the fact that his suspicions were con- 
firmed by a discovery of treasonable correspon- 
dence. At the same time he has resisted all im- 
portunities for the reprieve of his father’s assas- 
sins, who have been hanged, including Sophie 
Pieoffsky, who was a daughter of a Russian 
nobleman, and a niece of a general of high posi- 
tion in the Russian army. There isa similarity 
in the policy of Alexander III. and Gladstone in 
dealing with their somewhat analogous prablemes. 
Each is endeavoring to perform a double duty, 
that of repressing anarchy by strong measures on 
the one hand, and removing the cause by re- 
medial measures on the other; a double achieve- 
ment always essential to the highest success in 
such cases, but never accomplished except 
with much difficulty. It is the supreme achieve- 
ment of statecraft. Our Republican statesmen 
have been playing at it in the South for twelve 
years with distinguished ill success. 


Personal ambitions and commercial rivalries 
and enterprises muddle politics in other lands 
than ours. We have already noted the fact that 
railroad competition between Italian and French 
corporations, competing for railroad concessions 
in Tunis, had probably something to do with the 
French advance on that country. The latest 
report is that M. Albert Grévy, brother of the 
French President, and Governor-General of Al- 
giers, a politician not reputed to be over scrupu- 
lous, has been furthering if not fathering a 
Tunisian railroad project; that under his influ- 
ence a French naval vessel was recently put at 
the service of raiJroad contractors for a commer- 
cial picnic to Algiers and Tunis; that he has in- 
stigated the present advance; that, in short, 
the Bourse, the Wall Street of France, is pros- 
ecuting this invasion to protect a_ railread 
enterprise of very considerable magnitude. Cer- 
tain it is that the French army has left the guerrilla 
border land alone, and effected, unopposed by the 
Bey, a landing in Tunis under cover of one or 
two men of war; a demonstration which looks 
rather more like establishing a ‘‘protectorate ” 
over Tunis for commercial reasons than like guard- 
ing the Border of Algiers from the Koumirs or 
border guerrillas. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


PHILLIPS BROOKS AND HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 


R. BROOKS has declined the signal invita- 
tion of the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College to become Preacher to the Univer- 
sity, in place of Dr. Peabody, resigned. This 
issue of a matter which has excited more interest 
in Boston than any other incident for months, 
will be, except to those who stood very near to 
Mr. Brooks, a surprise. It was generally expected 
in circles at large that he would accept an appoint- 
ment so tempting to a man of strong college sym- 
pathies, so filled with possibilities of influence 
upon avery peculiar and very needy bcdy of 
youbg men, and so commanding in its relations 
to the thought of the whole country and to the 
educated men of the coming generation. The 
glum looks of the wardens and vestrymen of 
Trinity Church were thought to point to this con- 
clusion. And in certain religious quarters of Cam- 
bridge, where there was tbe profoundest hope 
that the great preacher of Trinity might come to 
the rescue of an evangelical faith in the halls of 
Harvard, there will be at first a keen disappoint- 
ment. It was felt, and with good reason, that Mr. 
Brooks was the one man of living men who could 
bring a heart to Harvard to match its brain and 
equip it with that spiritual force now so sadly 
overborne by the materialistic and skeptical tone 
of its life and teaching. We are sorry for Har- 
vard, but we congratulate Boston, New England, 
the Christian churches of America. 

For those who take a deeper view of the subject 
may well see reasons for believing that Mr. 
Brooks’s decision is the wiser of the two that were 
open to him. A number of petty and perplexing 
details would have had to be settled before he could 
have assumed the college pulpit. Mr. Brooks isa 
presbyter of the Episcopal church, and under a 
Bishop who is decidedly conservative and not dis- 
posed to favor departures from precedent, even in 
novel circumstances. What would he have done 
with or witbout the liturgy in Appleton Chapel? 
President Eliot is a Unitarian of a very vague 
stripe, and suppose he had said (as it is understood 
he did say) that if Mr. Brooks came he should 
himself remove from the chapel to the Unitarian 
First Parish, hard by! Would Mr. Brooks have 
enjoyed preaching toa congregation some ot whom 
might have been unwilling, not to say compul- 
sory attendants, half as well es in his present 
church in the Back Bay, to which nobody comes 
who does not want to? 

There is, moreover, a substantial difference be- 
tween the ideal possibilities of the position which 
was offered Mr. Brooks and the actual. As rector 
of Trinity Church, Boston, he is quite as really 
and effectively a preacher to Harvard University 
as if he were Plummer Professor at Cambridge. 
A perfunctoriness would almost necessarily at- 
tach itself to the discharge of duty in the latter 
position which in his present situation is wholly 
avoided. As it is he has scores of Harvard stu- 
dents in his congregation every Lord’s day through- 
out the college year, and his frequent ministra— 
tions in Cambridge through the winter afford him 
large opportunity for close and direct access to the 
college mind. It is true that he is not, as rector 
of Trinity Church, so fully the pastor of Harvard 
College as he would have been in the new po- 
sition; but it is also true that no college stu-— 
dent ever came to him for counsel and was turned 
away, and that his help has been so largely and 
generously given in the past that he has been 
called Dr. Peabody’s colleague. The distance 
from Harvard College to Trinity Church and its 
pastor will certainly not be any greater in the fu- 
ture than in the past. 

There was great force, too, in the remarks made 
by one of the speakers at the Huntington Hall 
meeting in Boston, called to protest against Mr. 
Brooks’s leaving the city, to the effect that Bos- 
ton itself is a great university of men and women, 
old and young, to which Mr. Brooks is now em- 
phatically the preacher; and that, after all, no 
place could be really more influential. And cer- 


tainly no preacher could ask greater evidences of 
the enthusiastic and united support of his people, 
which in any parish is a condition of the largest 
success—the magnificent church, beyond all ques- 
tion the noblest place of Protestant worship on 
the continent, the new rectory, and a hundred 


‘achieved? 


Wor, No. 17. 


other things that have been done to strengthen 
his hands and enlarge his hold upon the commu- 
nity he serves. He now settles down into what 
will probably be a life-long service at Trinity. 
That that life may be long, Christian hearts all 
over the land will pray. A braver apostle of the 
past, a truer prophet of the future does not 
preach in America to-day. 


DID HE SUCCEED? 


YOUNG man of a despised race, of a hated 

religion announces at the very threshold 
of-his life his purpose to become Prime Minister 
of the most influential nation of Christendom. 
He is early baptized into the religion of his coun- 
try, and becomes a consistent defender of its Es- 
tablished Church; but he bears unmistakably in 
his physiognomy and his name the signs of his 
Jewish lineage; he never can, even if he would, 
permit the public to forget it. Nevertheless, at 
twenty-three he is a famous author; at thirty-two 
a member of Parliament; at thirty-five a recog- 
nized power in debate; at forty-eight a cabinet 
officer; at sixty four Prime Minister; at sev- 
enty-two Lord Beaconsfield. Whata rare success 
is this! What an inspiration to ambition; what 
an encouragement to resolute industry; what a 
model to youth! 

Success? Stop a moment. Let us see. Yes! 
if position is success. But what if achievement 
is success? This Arcbimedes has had his place 
and his lever; but bas he moved the world? 

He fought the repeal of the Corn law; and it 
was repealed, never to be restored again. He 
parted company with his first chosen leader to 
make himself the well-paid advocate of protec- 
tion; and his country became irreversibly a free- 
trade country. He expended millions of dollars 
to establish a ‘‘ scientific frontier” in India; and 
the frontier was abandoned, and the troops, 
pushed forward at such expense of life and treas- 
ure, were withdrawy in less than ten years. He 
seized on the Transvaal, avowedly to protect the 
Cape from war, and plunged it into a war from 
which it could eseape only by surrendering the 
seized territory to its lawful tenants. He was deaf 
to the cry of persecuted Christians in European 
Turkey, and blind to their burning villages and 
devastated fields; he substituted for the treaty of 
Stephano the treaty of Berlin; was resolute to 
withstand Russian influence in the Slavic prov- 
inces and to keep the unspeakable Turk in power 
there; but he lived to see the scepter which he 
had put into the Porte’s hand broken into a thou- 
sand pieces, the Slavic provinces virtually inde- 
pendent, Grecian enlargement assured, Turkish 
expulsion from Europe more nearly consummated 
under the Berlin treaty than it had been under 
the previous one, and his own name more odious 
among both Mohammedans and Christians in 
European Turkey than that of any other man 
dead or living except Judas Iscariot. Success! 
In the almost forty years in which he has stood 
as a leader in English politics what has he 
Position, power, and a coronet for 
himself. What for others? What for England? 
In 1866 Mr. Gladstone introduced a Reform bill 
extending the suffrage, and Lord Beaconsfield, 
then Mr. Disraeli, defeated it. In 1867 he took 
up the same measure, made it more radical, forced 
it upon his own party, and carried it. This is the 
one page he has written in England’s history; 
and this was copied from his political antagonist. 
All else he has written in the sand; and the tide 
has washed the writing out almost before it was 
completed. 

Contrast with this life that of Mr. Gladstone. 
In 1842 his revision of the tariff was one chief 
contribution to the process which converted Eng- 
land from a protective to a free-trade country; 
in 1851 his investigations and publications aroused 
the sympathy of Europe for the oppressed peo- 
ple ot Italy and gave them that moral alliance 
which was the one thing needed to secure their 
enfranchisement; in 1866 he formulated the Re- 


form bill which Disraeli first defeated and then 


adopted and incorporated in the British Constitu- 
tion; in 1869 he disestablished the Irish Church 
and relieved that unhappy land of one intolera- 
ble injustice which Episcopalian, Presbyterian 
and Independent, under the Stuarts, Cromwell 
and the House of Hanover, had combined to im- 
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pose upon it; in 1870 he set in motion an educa- 
tional machinery by which in less than ten years 
the school roofs of Great Britain were extended 
over a million and a quarter of new pupils; in 
Ireland itself, where a few years before the only 


school-house for the poor was a hedge, and. 


the only teacher an unpaid priest, the school 
attendance is to-day unrivaled by that of 
any European country except Germany; in 1871 
he negotiated that treaty of Washington which 
has reunited England and the United States in 
friendship firmer than has existed at any time in 
their history since the 4th day of July, 1776; in 1877 
be aroused England’s sluggish conscience against 
the Turkish massacres in Bulgaria, which English 
policy abetted, and despite the English pride 
which ‘‘ Pinafore” has so delightfully satirized, 
turned the current of English public sentiment 
against the unscrupulous imperialism which en- 
deavored to put England’s foot on the necks of 
India, of South Africa and of Christian Turkey; 
and in 1881 he introduces a bill which, whether 
it succeeds or fails, at least aims to make famine- 
stricken Ireland onc2 more the emerald gem of 
the sea, by putting over her tenantry and laboring 
population the broad protection of just and 
equal laws. He wears no coronet; he has no 
queenly favor; but put this life beside that one, 
and judge which is the true success. 

The ancient motto, ‘‘ Of the dead speak no- 
thing but good,” The Christian Union disowns. 
Death is a preliminary judgment bar; it is a dis. 
illusionist; it justly calls for kind, considerate 
and charitable, but true and just judgment of the 
ended life. Lord Beaconsfield was a politician. 
In all the arts of a politician he has had no equal 
in modern history, English, Continental or Amer- 
ican. All the success which can .ever be achieved 
by shrewdness of observation, nimbleness of mind, 
_ skill in strategy, readiness in repartee, brilliance 

in device, and that power over men’s minds ac- 
quired by ready resource and sharp scintillations, 
he easily won. No young man just entering life 
can hope to surpass, few can hope to equal him 
in these much coveted and often praised qualities. 

- But his life has been a pyrotechnic display; it 
has amused the people; it has attracted observa 
tion and even admiration; but it has gone out 
and has left nothing but a charred and blackened 
fame to show where the late brilliant performance 
was. He has not withstood successfully one single 
dangerously revolutionary movement; he has 
not tamed in one single instance the passions of 
the populace, threatening themselves and others 
by their unrestrained wrath; he has not intro- 
duced into the British Constitution nor into Eng- 
lish life one single vital principle as a permanent 
addition to its true power and glory. And he who 
stops for even half an hour to ponder the life of 
the successful politician, and to read it in the 

light of the instructive and suggestive contrast 
afforded by that of the English statesman, can- 
not well forbear to ask himself, with a modifica- 
tion, Mallock’s question, Is such a life worth 
living? and to answer sadly, No! 


EDUCATION IN THE WEST. 


OST of our readers have a tolerable notion 

of what the East is doing in her schools. 

The state of things in the South is thrust upon us 
in every political campaign. We are made to feel 
the darkness of that section. The needs, too, of 
the remote West, or what is popularly known as 
the ‘‘ New West,” get liberally advertised through 
our various missionary societies. But what about 
the old West, the West, say, which has Chicago 
for its center, and includes such States as Indiana, 
and Illinois, and lowa, and Wisconsin? These 
were all free States. They were all States when the 
great rebellion broke out. Indiana helped to 
make Monroe President the first time. Illinois 
assisted at his second election. Iowa has been an 
independent commonwealth for thirty-five years. 
Wisconsin is but a year younger. The material 
resources of these States are very great, and their 
development has been very wonderful. Illinois 
is the fourth Statein the Union. Indiana is easily 
sixth. lowa outnumbers in population Massachu- 
setts, and New Hampshire, and Rhode Island to- 
gether. Wisconsin is one of the sixteen States 
whose population is above a million and a quarter. 
How fares it among these great and _ well-ordered 


and stirring communities with the business of 
mental training? Having had so much time in 
which to work, and no traditions to hinder, and 
no obstructions to remove, and with so many 
things in the spirit of the age to help, on what 
basis have they put their schools? How general, 
and intelligent, and earnest is their interest in ed- 
ucation? 

So far as the facts and figures touching the pub- 
lic schools in these several States are concerned, it 
will take but a glance at the record tosee that the 
answers to our questions must be gratifying. 
Neither of these States can make such a showing 
as Massachusetts. It would be strange if either of 
them could. At the same time a few simple com- 
parisons will make it clear that relatively they are 
all doing well. Making use of General Eaton’s re- 
port, and picking out the items one by one from 
his carefully arranged statistics, we find, for exam- 
ple, that in enrollment of school population lowa 
and Indiana, each of them, beat Maine. Iowa, 


Indiana and Illinois, each of them, beat New York; 


and Wisconsin comes close up to New York. In 
average attendance Iowa and Indiana and IIli- 
nois are far ahead of the Empire State. This is 
one of the significant tests. Again, in the average 


duration of their schools in days each of these | 


four Western States is ahead of Maine and Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. In pay of teachers— 
male—Wisconsin and Indiana lead every State in 
New England. Taking Illinois into their com- 
pany, they lead New York; and the four join hands 
in leaving Vermont and Maine behind. Her 
female teachers Indiana pays as well as wealthy 
Rhode Island;. Wisconsin as well as Connecticut; 
Illinois as well as Pennsylvania; while the whole 


group, once more, is in advance of New Hamp- 


shire and Vermont and Maine. Maine, indeed, 
stands at the foot in her treatment of female 
teachers. This ought not so to be. She must 
study justice, and be more jealous of her fair 
fame. The population of Pennsylvania is more 
than a million above Illinois; but the annual 
income for school purposes in lilinois is more 
than a million of dollars above Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin raises and spends more than New 
Jersey. In the amount expended per capita on 
the school population neither of these States is 
low, while lowa and Illinois and Indiana rank 
very high. 

Turning now from public schools to the colleges 
and universities which are operating under char- 
ters in these States, the total number of such in- 
stitutions is shown to be 72. Of these 28 fall to 


Illinois; 19 to lowa; 16 to Indiana; and 9 to Wis- 


consin. Classified denominationally, they require 
not less than 16 distinct columns. The Metho- 
dists lead with 15. Of non-sectarian colleges there 
are 11. These include the State Universities and 
such institutions as Wheaton, and Illinois, and 
Knox. The Baptists have 7; the Catholics, Lu- 
therans, and Christians, 6 each; the Presbyterians, 
5; the Congregationalists, 4; the United Breth- 
ren, 3; the Episcopalians and Friends, 2 each. 
Then follow along the Seventh-Day Baptists, 
Cumberland Presbyterians, United Presbyteri- 
ans, Universalists,; and Evangelists, with 1 
each. <A good many institutions and a good 
many sorts of banners! After all, in the mat- 
ter of numbers, it is not so bad as people 
sometimes think. All New England combined 
has about haif the population of these four West- 
ern States. But New England has 18 colleges; 
that is, just a quarter as many absolutely, or just 


‘a half relatively to the population of these States. 


Besides, it must be remembered that New Eng- 
land has a large number of academies which are 
fully up to the grade of some of these Western 
colleges. Still less is it so bad when thought of 
in the light of extent of territory. These four 
States together are about three times as large as 
all New England. This has an important bear- 
ing. Not a few would never think of a liberal 
education if the notion were not put into their 
heads by a college near at hand. Many cannot 
go far. 

Indiana, Iowa and Illinois have State Universi- 
ties not unlike the Michigan University. These 
institutions are very flourishing. They attract 
large numbers. The culmination of the State sys- 
tem of instruction, the doors of the high schools 
open naturally and easily into them. They often 
compel the smaller denominational colleges to 


modify their courses of study. Hanover College, 
for instance, was forced to fall into line with the 
Indiana University in order to secure patronage. 
It is clear there is a silent but well-defined strug- 
gle going on between these two classes of institu- 
tions. What the outcome is to be it is too early 
to predict. Perhaps it is better to have faith to 


| believe that only the ‘‘ fittest” will ‘‘ survive,” 


and the others go to the wall. 

But however the struggle may terminate, it is 
gratifying to know that a large number of these 
institutions, notwithstanding their feebleness, are 
doing a good honest educational work. They are 
manned in good part by able and self-sacrificing 
instructors. They ought to be helped in their 
patient foundation-laying endeavors — not by 
the rich men in the East simply, but by the rich 
men in the West. When shall we have the pleas- 
ure of recording the fact and announcing it to the 
world that some of those millionaires in Chicago, 
and Milwaukee, and Indianapolis have turned over 
a portion of their great possessions to help forward 
sound learning? Wabash, and Beloit, and Ripon, 
and Lake Forest, and Evanston are waiting for au 
answer. 

On the whole, the outlook for education in the 
West is encouraging. Thereare too many denom- 
inational institutions; but in most of these the 
sectarian sentiment is very feeble, and the wise 
men are pulling together. 


NOTES. 


In this issue of The Christian Union the Rev. E. P. 
Goodwin, D.D., of Chicago, presents some facts and 
statistics upon the subject of church attendance, con- 
troverting the view expressed in our columns a few 
weeks since. We allude to them more particularly 
elsewhere. Dr. James M. Ludlow sends us a pictur- 
esque letter from the Pyramids, describing also an ex- 
pedition which be made to the Coptic Synagogue in 
Cairo, and his discovery there of the oldest Hebrew 
MS. in existence, which, tradition asserts, was the 
gift of Ezra to the Jews in New Babylon, as the old 
Coptic city was then called. Dr. Ludlow, in passing, 
identifies this locality with the Babylon from which 
Peter wrote his epistle. Mr. Wilbur F. Litch, in his 
third article upon Protection, discusses the manner in 
which protection pays, and Mrs. Julia H. Treat, who 
has contributed from time to time interesting poems 
and sketches of Belgian life, furnishes a graphic ac- 
count of Mr. Robert Barrett Browning’s studio and 
art workin Antwerp. Mr. Abbott adds to his Sun- 
day-school lesson this week some suggestive questions 
for the benefit of teachers, which ought to be an 
additional aid to them in their class work. The poem 
by Miss Juliet C. Marsh is dainty and seasonable, 
while that of Mrs. Clara B. Trowbridge tenderly 
voices the thought of many a bereaved heart. 


Dr. E. P. Goodwin, of Chieago, gives us in this issue 
of The Christian Union a less hopeful view of church 
life than that afforded by the dozen interviews re- 
ported in our columns three weeks ago. This differ- 
ence in view may be partly due to difference in local- 


ity, for unquestionably the causes which operate to — 


keep up church attendance in the East are less oper- 
ative in the West. Dr. Goodwin is the pastor of one 
of the largest and most prosperous churches in Chi- 
cago, and has no reason to complain of lack of at- 
tendance upon his own ministry, nor is he one of the 
constitutional grumblers. The problem presented is 
a large one, for the change in the relation of the pul- 
pit as a public educator and the moral influences 
exerted by the press and literature must be taken 
into account in determining whether the Christian 
eburch in its various instrumentalities is gaining or 
losing power. 


When The Christian Union spoke of the splendid 
efforts made by the congregation of which the Rev. 


'S. H. Virgin is pastor to raise money enough to pay 


off its church debt, The Christian Union used the 
word ‘“‘debt ”’ in a figurative sense. As a matter of fact 
the only debt which this church is endeavoring to 
meet is purely prospective and entirely unobjection- 
able, being the sum necessary for a new church build- 
ing. This model way of paying a debt before the 
debt exists is commended to some other churches not 
so fortunate or sound as the one in question. Mr. 
Virgin will doubtless succeed in getting a new build- 
ing at the corner of Madison Avenue and 121st Street, 
the land having already been purchased (41 lots, 
75x13714), but he intends to raise the money before he 
spends it, and The Christian Union is therefore able 


on his behalf to make a stronger plea to any opposed . 


to church debts and willing to help a noble enter- 
prise. 


The latest number of “ Scribner’s Magazine” is un- 
usually rich in the variety and value of its matter. 
This periodical has attained great popularity, and has 
done no small share of the good work which is begin- 
ning to bear fruit in a truer literary and w#sthetic 
taste in thisecountry. This result is due in large meas- 
ure to the admirable literary judgment and accom- 
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plished art tastes of Mr. R. W. Gilder, whose exquisite 
sonnet is quoted in Main’s recent “ Treasury of Son- 
nets ’’ as a model not only of the sonnet itself, but of a 
poetic analysis of that difficult form of composition. 
Mr. Gilder possesses a rare natural art instinct which 
has been educated by the best surroundings, and is at 
the same time critical and catholic. It is not often 
that two such faculties as the literary and the purely 
artistic are found in the same man, and ‘ Scribner’s 
Monthly” is as fortunate in its working editor as in 
its business manager. 


Summer schools are becoming a feature of Ameri- 
can life, and a very good one. Arrangements have 
been made for the formation of a School of Christian 
Philosophy, to consist of lectures and conversations 
on topics that touch the relations of religion and 
science, at Woodlands, Greenwood Lake. The time of 
beginning is Tuesday, July 12. The Dean of the fac- 
ulty is the Rev. Dr. Deems, of the Church of the 
Strangers, the Secretary is the Rev. A. H. Brad- 
ford, of Montclair, N. J.,and the lecturers already 
engaged are President Porter, of Yale College; 
Chancellor Crosby, of the New York University; 
President Bascom, of Wisconsin University ; Pro- 
fessor Bowne, of Boston University, and Professor 
Winchell, of Michigan University. <A gentleman 
has guaranteed the financial success of the under- 
taking. 

The General Theological Seminary of this city has 
shown its disposition to widen out by inviting the 
Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith to deliver the course of 
lectures on the Bishop Paddock Foundation for 1882. 
Dr. Smitb is a worthy successor of the Bishop of Con- 
necticut, who recently delivered the first course on 
“The English Reformation.’’ Indeed, it would not 
be easy to find a man in the Episcopal church who 
ean bring to bear more thoroughness, breadth and 
culture than Dr. Smith. It is hard to say whether 
the authorities of the Seminary are most to be con- 
gratulated in showing a disposition to invite such a 
man, or he in receiving the invitation. 


The “ Nation,”’ which is never very composing at the 
best, will send an additional thrill of alarm through 
the country by its evil predictions of coming earth- 
quakes. There is already a widespread apprehension 
that the conjunction of four great planets forebodes 
disaster, and taken in connection with the condition of 
our streets, we should not be surprised if these fore- 
bodings are realized in the direction of pestilence. 
Under these circumstances, it was very unkind and 
thoughtless in the ‘“‘ Nation”’ to add to the terrors of 
the situation the possibility that our nine and twelve- 
story buildings may come rattling down around our 
heads some fine morning. 


The Wilson Industrial School for Girls, organized 
twenty-eigbt years ago in 2 small room in Avenue D, 
for the purpose of giving girls instruction in English 
branches, a warm dinner and practical hints in sew- 
ing, has proved a great success. The work has been 
steadily enlarged. Departments have been added for 
training girls in housework and the more elaborate 
kinds ‘of needlework, and also for kindergarten in- 
struction. A Sunday-school and Mission have com- 
pleted the enterprise, which held its anniversary last 
Friday, and deserves the continued and bearty support 
of the community. 


A private letter, not intended for publication, gives 
us in a few words a painful picture of the sufferings 
of the past winter and present spring in northern 
Minnesota. ‘‘It is now,’ says the writer, * nearly 
Easter, and no prospect of spring yet, which is very 
discouraging tous as farmers. There has been a great 
ar ount of suffering here and west of us. Many have 
starved or frozen to death, nor isthe end yet, for we 
stili have nearly four feet of snow. No papers here 
will tell the destitution, as they think it detrimental 
to the country to tell the truth.” 


It seems that the theological student burglar was 
not a theological student at all; had no notion of ever 
becoming a theological student; had no connection 
with the Andover Seminary; was not even a church 
member, nor a believer in Christianity, but an avowed 
and open infidel. But the lie had its seven-league 
boots on a week ago, and here is the truth just rub- 
bing its sleepy eyes and preparing to give it a lazy 
chase. 


Our well-edited and attractive contemporary ‘‘ The 
Christian Register’’ celebrates its sixtieth birthday. 
It is so wide awake and progressive that if it were not 
for the united and overwhelming testimony as to its 


length of years which it printed last week we might 


doubt its own evidence of age. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Please give name and address of the Secretary of the 
American Philological Association; also inform me whether 
there igs any Phonological Society in America, or any special 
endeavor to advance phonetic science. L. L. W. 

The Spelling Reform Assuciation was formed in 
1876; its headquarters are 32 Hawley Street, Boston, 
Mass., care of Melvill Dewey. In New York are 
Brown’s College and ‘‘ Phonographic Monthly,” 23 
East Eighth Street. In St. Louis, ‘‘ The Teacher,” 
published by Vickroy, is the exponent of the phonetic 


print system of the Boston Association. An advance 
is claimed in favor of Leigh’s ‘‘ Pronouncing Orthog- 
raphy” in teaching to read, 1035 Fulton Avenue,» 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; but this is not in the line of spelling 
reform, as its spelling is unchanged in the primers. 
Also, Henry M. Parkhurst, 25 Chambers Street, New 
York. Pitman’s system of phonography is the old 
system. Munson’s (James E.), 154 Nassau Street, New 
York, and Graham’s (Andrew J.), 744 Broadway, are 
the ones mostly in practice now. The Sccretary of 
the American Philological Society is David P. Hol- 
ton, 36 Cooper Union, New York. 

(1) What isthe weight and value of W.R. Alger’s ** Doc- 
trine of a Future Life?’’ I meanis it sound, safe, instruct- 
ive? (2) What books of the New Testament are deemed by 
highest authority in criticism as really written by those 
whose pames they bear? (3) Are any of the authors clearly 
tinged by outside tradition, mythology or philosopby? (4) Did 
John, the beloved disciple, really compose the Fourth Gospel? 
(5) Paul et al. clearly expected the coming of Corist very soon, 
probably in their lifetime. Ought thiserror to impair our 
confidence in their authority woen stating the fundamentals 
of Christian doctrine? 

(1) W. R. Alger’s “‘ History of the Doctrine of a Fu- 
ture Life” brings together a great deal of curious and 
interesting information, but the book is necessarily 
ver bose and much of the writer's theorizing unsound, 
and in many places he puts his impressions for actual 
facts. The book must therefore be read with caution 
and corrected by comparative study in other direc- 
tions. (2) Critics are;divided in opinion, but it is safe to 
say that all the books of the New Testament, except- 
ing perhaps Hebrews, second Peter and Revelation, 
have stood the test of eighteen centuries’ criticism, 
and are generally believed by tbe best informed 
scholars to have been written by the authors whose 
names they bear. In respect to these excepted books 
scholars differ; most Biblical scholars agreeing that 
Paul did not write Hebrews. (3) This question re- 
quires fuller statement before it can be adequately 
auswered. (4) That the beloved disciple wrote the 
Fourth Gospel we believe to be as well established as 
any fact in literary history. See Dr. Ezra Abbott’s 
recent monograph on this subject. (5) No; on the 
contrary, the fact that Paul, though expecting the 
coming of Christ in that generation, never attempted 
to detecmine the time of his coming or authorita- 
tively to declare that it would occur within his own 
generatiou, affords an evidence of his caution and bis 
careful avoidance of dogmatism on subjects upoa 
which be was notspiritually informed. 


—On what ground do you account for the eating and 
drinking of Christ after be arose from the dead? It may be 
said that the Bible does not assert in so many words that 
Jesus partook of buman nourishment, but surely, taking 
the statements of Sts. Luke and Jobn, Christ did partake of 
food soon after the resurrection. Is it genera'ly believed 
that disembodied spirits are after death to require food just 
the same as they did when in the flesh‘? J. A. 8. 


There is nothing in the New Testament to indicate 
that the body with which Christ rose from the dead 
was any other than his natural physical fleshly body. 
On the contrary, there ixeverything to indicate that it 
was. In terms he declares that ‘“‘a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones such as you see me have,” and he directed 
the apostles to handle him, and satisfy themselves of 
his materialistic and fleshly bedy. The apostle Paul 
in Corinthians declares that those who are in the flesh 
at the time of the judgment willin the twinkling of 
an eye undergo a great change, the body being trans- 
formed or dropped off, and the spiritual body taking 
its place. It is a reasonable surmise, though nothing 
but a surmise, that such a transformation as this took 
place in the body of Christ after the resurrection 
and perhaps at the time of the ascension. The fact, 
therefore, that Christ ate after the resurrection, gives 
not the least indication that those who have risen from 
the dead are dependent on food for their preservation. 


—** At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
And naught but the torrent is heard on the bill, 
And naught but the nightingale’s song in the grove.” 


One of your iaquirers, F. T., desires to know where the 
foregoing lines may be found. More than fifty years ago, the 
larger pupils who attended school in the rural districts dur- 
ing late autumn and winter were accustomed to read in 
“The English Reader,’ in which book there was a poem 
headed ‘‘The Hermit,’’ commencing with the lines above, 
* At the close of the day,’ etc. I well remember that all the 
large scholars thought that the hermit was a peculiar sort of 
bird that existed and flourished in some far-away clime. One 
of my sisters, older than myself, kept one of tbose old read- 
ers until afew yearsago. She gaveit to me, and I loaned it 
to some excellent ** bookkeeper,’’ who has never returned 
the valuable keepsake. One of the large girls, who was al- 
ways brimfull of wild oats, added to the heading of that poem 
the words ‘‘on her nest,’’ so as to render the caption more 
complete. As “The English Reader’”’ has long been out of 
print, F. T. will not be able to find a copy excepting in some 
large public library. A few years ago, J. B. Ford & Co., pub- 
lishers of The Christian Union, issued a large book of poetry, 
the title of which is “‘A Library of Poetry and Song,” on 
page 571 of which I find the familiar poem in question, writ- 
ten by James Beattie, a Scotch poet, who was in the prime of 
poetic manhood more than one hundred years ago. 

ORANGE, N.J. 


Our thanks are due to several other correspondents 
giving similar information. 

E. L.—The French expedition against the Algerian 
pirates, resulting in the occupation of Algiers by 
France, was in 1830, not 1880, as misprinted in The 
Christian Union, April 13th. 


NORTHWARD. 
By JULIET C. MARSH. 
QC) HAPPY swallow! darting up the wind, 
With May fast following after, 
O little swallow! wings are slow behind 
Your swift desires—flying far to find 
A home upon the rafter. 
With your soft breast 
Cleaving ‘he shining air’s blue heights above, 
What tender thoughts of care—attending love— 
Fill you with sweet unrest? 


O swallow! did you catch the fine salt air 

Of seas in coming over? 
Did happy winds, that had been everywhere, 
About far slips, with snowy sails set fair, 

Give you, my little rover, 

Love’s sesame 
To yearning inland hearts, that questioning cry— 
A tender message, a sweet prophecy 

From those who go by sea? 


O swallow! heir of sunshine’s vast estate, 
You are the dearest comer. 
Your soft, low twitterings at Love’s silent gate 
Do not disturb the watching ones who wait. 
Swift herald of the Summer. 
And she has care 
No haunting thoughts your tender dreams destroy, 
No sad regrets or ghosts of vanished joy 
With you shall wing the air. 


AT THE PYRAMIDS. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OSQUES and street scenes, antiquity in common 
daylight without the glamour of imagination 
over it, the tribes of men who now make up the 
‘**basest of kingdoms ”—I cannot begin to tell vou of 
them all. Suppose I tell you something of my visit to 
the Pyramids—albeit the Pyramids themselves have 
been overdone by writers; and indeed one knows more 
about them before he has seen them than afterward ; 
for they crush him with a thousand new perplexities 
as he climbs or enters them. © 

The carriage-road out from Cairo is lined by lebbek 
trees on either hand, which arch overhead, and for a 
part of the distance is the fashionable afternoon drive 
ofthe city. It was, if not beautified, certamly made 
more interesting forus by the thousand camels that - 
made a line on either side, laden with grass and vege- 
tables, and solemnly marching into the city; every one 
stretching out his long neck inquisitively as if to in- 
spect us in pissing. Bordering the road, having their 
roots in the ditch, which keeps them moist, are splendid 
bul'rushes, some of them being fully fifteen to twenty 
feet high. Baby Moses could easily have been hidden 
among such as these. 

The fields, as far as the eye can reach north and 
south—i. e., parallel with the river, and on the flats 
overflowed annually by ‘‘Father Nile,” or on such 
slight elevation as to be artificially irrigated from it— 
are exceedingly rich with grass and grain. But this is 
only a strip of fertile soil. Cairo, on the east branch 
of the Nile, crowds the desert with its suburbs, and 
seven and one-half miles west brings one to the Libyan 
desert, on the edge of which stand the Pyramids. 
Inhabited Egypt is only the banks of the Nile. 

At the end of the shaded avenue, though the road is 
partly protected by a wall from the drift of the desert, 
our wheels suddenly drag inthe deep sand, so that 
we find it more convenient to get out and walk ontop. 
of the wall. On reaching the little house at the base 
of the Great Pyramid hosts of Arabs assail us, all 
clamoring for the job of hoisting us up, but Abram 
has already made his selection, giving three to each 
one of us. One Arab taking each hand, and the third 
behind to boost, up we go. The great steps, to the 
edge of which I can just reach my foot, seem quite small 
when, with a ‘‘ Hoopla, ala wa,” Iam jerked violently 
up. But a hundred feet or so of this makes the 
upper muscles of the legs ache so that one is glad to 
sit down at the Arab’s invitation. The rest, however, 
is almost as tiresome as the climb, for the guides’ chat- 
ter makes one’s ear drums sore in a minute: ‘‘Gud 
shentlemens ‘‘ How you like ’em?” ‘‘Give plenty 
bakshish ;” ‘‘ Yankee doodle;”’ ‘* Markie Twain;” 
for Joe;” [the doctor ;” ‘* Yes, he the doctor;”’ 
‘*T guide Markie Twain;” ‘‘I run swift as Markie 
Twain.” These expressions, accompanied with gesti- 


culation which would make an angry Frenchman seem 
asleep in comparison, and all flung into my face, make 
me give them a hasty command, ‘‘ Hoop la,” and away 
we go again, resting but once more before we are on 
the top. 

Before one can get a glimpse of the view these pes- 
| tiferous Arabs are so|thick about one, talking about 
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‘‘bakshish” that it seems as if one were in pandemo- 
nium instead of being so near heaven. Meditation 
amid the silent desolation of centuries on the pyramid 


is all a delusion and a snare—at least until you have. 


suggested to the Arabs that they will not get a piastre 
of bakshish unless they subside. We purchase a little 
quiet, however, by hiring one of the noisiest to run 
down the Pyrawid of Cheops and up that of Chephren 
in twelve minutes, as he boasted he could do (‘like 
Markie Twain’). He does it, notwithstanding the top 
of Chephren is still covered with its slabs of polished 
granite, which the builders of Cairo have stolen from 
that of Cheops. 

The view is immense. At our feet lie the countless 
tombs of Egyptian kings, whose names have passed 
into oblivion, and whose.very bones were stolen thou- 
sands of years ago. The Sphinx seems but a common 
rock, though it rears its head sixty feet toward us 
from near the pyramid’s base. Off yonder are the Pyr- 
amids of Sak Karah, the necropolis of ancient Mem 
phis. Beyond them and all to the west of us is the 
desert, sweeping away for trackless leagues. To the 
east is the Nile, with its valley, like a variegated rib- 
bon, disappearing toward the south as it winds behind 
the sand-covered hills. And there Cairo rises like ‘‘a 
dream in stone,” its citadel picturing before us the 
drama of Saracen conquest and cruelty for one thou- 
sand years. 

I must pass over our exploration of the interior, our 
visit to the Sphinx, and the glimpse which we had, on 
the way home, of his Excellency the Khedive, to tell 
you of another expedition which we made on the fol- 
lowing day, and which not many tourists, I fancy, have 
tuken; while fewer still, if any, have met with the suc- 
cess Which we attained. Dr. Lansing, the enterprising 
pastor inthe U. P. Mission at Cairo, was our guide, and 
the object of our search was a copy of the Pentateuch, 


which is supposed to be the oldest Hebrew manuscript . 


in existence. It is hidden away in an old synagogue 
in the Coptic quarter, and is so jealously guarded that 
even our best scholars, who have made distant jour- 
neys, have departed without the sight. 

Tradition makes it the gift of Ezra to the Jews in 
New Babylon, as the old Coptic city was called, and to 
commemorate the visit of the great scribe when he 
came to verify the family records of the Israelites in 
Egypt. Makrisi, the Mohammedan historian, 500 
years ago mentioned the tradition as undoubted in his 
day; so that if it cannot be traced to the donation of 
Ezra, it is certainly one of the most ancient and most 
important manuscripts in the world. Our drive to the 
Coptic quarter was over a mile or two of the accumu- 
lated débris of many generations, which is piled so high 
about the ancient walls as to fill entirely some of the 
great archways which once entered them. The streets 
in this quarter are so narrow that the projecting 
windows of the houses actually touch across the way, 
making the desolation more oppressive by excluding 
the sunlight. The extreme age of the synagogue is 
attested by the fact that the deposit of dirt about it 
has almost buried the structure, so that we have to 
descend as if entering a cellar, as well as by the Ro- 
man masonry which is everywhere around. One 
readily believes the tradition that it was erected 
forty-five years before the destruction of the second 
temple at Jerusalem. Reaching the entrance, we were 
chagrined to tind the door securely fastened, and to 
learn that the old priest, who for many years has been 
its custodian, had gone from Cairo and taken the keys 
with him. 

But by a process which may be unknown to the 
mass of mankind, but sufficiently familiar to travelers 
in the East, an ‘‘open sesame” was discovered; and 
our first disappointment was turned to great joy when 
we stood within the sacred precincts without having 
upon us the watchful eyes of the priest, who has so 
often deelined the lure of incredible amounts of 
‘*bakshish,” and refused to show the oracle. 

The synagogue isa small, dark room without pre- 
tence to architectural beauty. Around it and support- 
ing the women’s gallery are a numberof marble pillars, 
some of which have been worn away by the shoulders 
of the worshipers leaning against them. Inthe center 
is a monument of stone marking the traditionary spot 
where Jeremiah once stood and addressed the people. 
But where was the coveted manuscript? 

In a dark corner, some fifteen feet from the floor, 
hung a little curtain against the wall. Near by was a 
movable ladder. It was the work of a moment to ex- 
plore the closet behind the curtain with the aid of a 
candle. There were the venerable ‘* two rolls.” A de- 
tached piece of the manuscript, containing five or six 
columns or pages, was brought down. It was yellow 
and rotten with age, though originally of toughest 
vellum. We had brought our Hebrew Bibles, contain- 
ing the Samaritan text, as well as that from which our 
translation has been made. 

in Deuteronomy, we discovered what will be unwel- 
come news to some of our best scholars, who have 


Comparing some chapters | 
| Society for 1880 furnishes a few facts of interest in this 


maintained that the Samaritan should displace our re. 


‘ceived text—that the old manuscript follows the lat- 


ter with great exactness, while it departs from the Sa- 
maritan in many places. I hope that Dr. Lansing will 
some day succeed in his effort to induce the authorities 
of the synagogue to bring the whole of this heirloom 
of the church out into full daylight. This vision was 
enough glory for one day, but we had another. Read 
I Peter, v., 13: ** The church that is at Babylon saluteth 
you; aud so doth Marcus my son.” Peter wrote this 
epistle from Babylon. What Babylon? Hardly that 
on the Euphrates; for we have no historical informa- 
tion that he was ever there. Hardly Rome as the 
mystical Babylon; for John had not yet invented that 
metaphor for the home of the Caesars and the subse- 
quent Popes. It was some Babylon where Mark was 
with him. But Mark was the missionary to Egypt, 
and this very Coptic towa where I am was for centuries 
before Peter’s day, as it is to this day, called Babylon 
or Babloon. I did not find it hard then to believe that 
the old Coptic church, not far from the synagogue, as 
tradition has given it, marked the place from which 
Peter wrote the epistle. The Copts, you know, are not 
only the descendants of the genuine Egyptian stock, 
unmixed with that of Arab or Nubian, but are the 
lineal representatives of the oldest Christian congre- 
gations, and the church carries on every stone the wit 
ness of antiquity. 

But I am called by our party, and must rush for some 
new assault on the crumbling civilization of past 
ages. J. M. L. 

Carro, Egypt, March 22d. 


CHURCH LIFE AND WORK. 
By THE Rev. E. P. Goopwin, D. D. 

PINIONS differ. ‘* Auctores tratrunt uterque.” 

Even concerning facts the best men are not al- 
ways agreed. Between Neal Dow on the one hand 
and Chaucellor Crosby on the other, what are we to 
believe as to the beneficent or malign working of the 
Maine law? 

Possibly it may be so as to this matter of church- 
going and church work, and the influence of modern 
thought upon the church. I have read with great in- 
terest the report of the interviews with certain dis- 
tinguished clergymen published in The Christian 
Union of April 6th. Having recently sought to obtain 
opinions and facts in the same @irection, I am im- 
pressed with the difference between the sentiments 
communicated to me and those expressed the 
Union. The letters of ten correspondents in diiferent 
cities of the land, all of them peculiarly qualified to 
have a wide knowledge of the facts, and to express 
careful and wise opinions, lie before me as I write. Of 
these, eight take ground exactly opposite to that held 
by the ministers interviewed by the Union. 

In the hope that by balancing opinions and sifting 
evidence, we may get at the truth, I send you the re- 
sults of my inquiries. The persons testifying through 
the Union, it is only just to observe, can hardly be 
said to represent eitber the churches or the pulpits of 
the land. Not all planets are like Jupiter. Not all 
fountains are like Helicon. Not all pulpits or congre- 
gations are like’ Mr. Beecher’s or Dr. Hall’s. There 


“may be some facts which it is their happy lot never to 


face. 

But to the testimony. In the ‘‘ Congregationalist”’ 
of October 27, 1880, was an article by the Rev. T. L. 
Cuyler, D. D., from which the following is an ex- 
tract: 


** The first Sabbath in October a staff of reporters was sent 
out from the office of the New York * Daily Times.’ The 
day wus bright and beautiful. The vast majority of the peo- 
ple had returned from their summer wanderings. The city 
was moreover full of atrangers. The reporters visited fifteen 
of the most conspicuous and popular Protestant churches. 
They found two of these churches ‘nearly full,’ but not 
crowded. One church, whose pastor ia one of the moat ad- 
wirable and widely known preachers in America, was three- 
fourths filled: five churches were two-thirds full: four 
were half full; one bad about a quarter of ita seats occu- 
pied; in two others only about one-tenth of the sittings 
were occupied: and these were conspicuous churches which 
used to be crowded. The net result of the observation was 
that in the fifteen most popular churches of New York, 
which can easily accommodate 20,000 auditors, only 10,500 
people were present on a bright Sabbath morning. I eould 
easily name fifteen other churches whose aggregate number 
of worshipers would not exceed 5,000! 

‘This statement of the ‘Daily Times,’’’ continues Dr. Cuy- 
ler, “confirms a similar observation taken by a ministerial 
friend of mine two years ago. Hewent rapidly to twelve 
leading up-town churches on a fine May morning, and stopped 
long enough in each sanctuary to notice carefully the size of 
the congregation. He informed me that he found only one of 
the twelve churches crowded. Some of the otbers were half 
filled, while in two of the churches there were not over two 
hundred worshipers. The pulpits of all these churches were 
occupied by conspicuous and abie winisters of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


The Report of the New York City Mission and Tract 


connection. In 1840 the population of the city was 


312,852, and the number of churches 170. This wonld 
give an average of one church to 1,840 people. In 
1880 the population is 1,206,577, and the number of 
churches 489. This gives an average of one church to 
2,468 people. That is, in forty years the provision for 
churcb attendance has fallen off very nearly one-third. 
A number of churches have, as the Report suggests, 
increased their seating capacity, but the number is too 
small to appreciably affect the problem of church-going 
in the city. 

Further, in 1840 there were 7 Roman Catholic 
churches, and of all Protestant evangelical denomina 
tions, 151. In 1880 there are 56 Roman Catholic 
churches and 396 Protestant churches, including mis-— 
sions. That is, while the Protestant churches have 
increased in forty years two and one-half per cent. the 
Roman Catholic churches have increased eight per 
cent. This helps the ratio of church-going as against 
non-church-going population no doubt. But it 1s a 
dangerous kind of help. Dr. S. I. Prime, of the New 
York ‘‘ Observer,” declares to me that it is this very 
church going class that prevent in New York the 
‘*maintenance of the Sabbath, the suppression of 
gambling, the restraining of the sale of liquor.” ‘‘ The 
Roman Catholic ehurch is the greatest curse of our 
city.” 

Mr. Jackson, the Secretary of the society, estimates 
the average attendance upon religious services in Prot- 
estant churches at about one-fourth the Protestant 
population, and the regular and occasional attendance 
at one-half the same. Dr. Cuyler’s witness is that 
‘*forty years ago one-half of the people of New York 
city were regular or occasional attendants upon some 
Protestant church. Now only one-quarter. This is 
not guess-work, but from careful observations.” 

As to Boston, the testimony of three witnesses of 
the highest order is concurrent that there has been a 
falling off in church attendance. In the winter of 1879 
the ‘‘Congregationalist ” published a carefully prepared 
list of the number of persons present in the most prom- 
inent churches upon three consecutive Sabbath morn- 
ings. The list revealed the fact that the largest audi- 
ences only ranged from four hundred to six hundred 
people, and that the bulk of the churches had very 
thin congregations. 

Dr. Cuyler says the Philadelphia pastors complain 
to him ‘‘ of the same sad falling off in attendance upon 
public worship.” And he cites Mr. William C. Prime, 
in the New York ‘‘ Journal of Commerce,” and gives 
also his own observations as corroborating Mr. Prime’s 
statements, to the effect thatin the rural districts of 
New England the falling off in church-going is more 
marked than in the cities, and is increasing. 

My correspondent from St. Louis says: ‘* An accurate 
enumeration was made a few years ago, on a fine Sab- 
bath in October, of the attendance at all the evangelical 
churches. It was found that 16,000 persons were pres- 
ent. This was out of a population estimated at 
300,000, and the proportion of those listening to the 
preaching of the Gospel has not since increased.” If 
we set aside one-third of the population as foreign, and 
Roman Catholic chiefly, and double the number found 
at church to represent occasional church-goers, we 
shall have one-sixth asthe per cent. of population 
which more or less attends church. The statement made 
to me respecting Cincinnati corresponds very nearly 
with that as to St. Louis. Only the additional fact is 
given that on Sabbath evenings the churches are, as a 
general thing, very thinly attended. 

In Chicago inquiries were made in December last, 
from which it appeared that from one-fourth to one- 
fifth of the Protestant population may be regarded as 
in some sense church-goers. These inquiries devel- 
oped the significant fact that in general the congrega- 
tions ranged from one-half to two-thirds of the mem- 
bership of their respective churches. That is to say, 
more nominally Christian people stay at home, as arule, 
than attend church. Out of thirty-nine churches, where 
an actual enumeration was made and a report given 
of the membership of the church, only two or three had 
an attendance equal to their membership. Furthermore, 
only one of these churches appeared to be even crowd- 
ed, and only two claimed to be filled. 
the churches the congregations rarely exceeded two- 
thirds of the seating capacity, and very often fell be- 
low one-half. The largest attendance, proportioned to 
the number of church members, was among the mission 
churches. 

It may be added that while in 1869 there was one 
church to an average of 2,019 people, in 1880 there was 
one church to 2,328 people. Since 1869 the gain in 
Roman Catholic churches has been 17, which is exactly 
the number gained by all the rest of the denominations 
put together. 

Such figures and facts are, to say the least, most sug- 
gestive. Whatever the difference of opinion as to a de- 
cadence in church-going, there can be none as to the 
need of such plans and work on the part of Christian 
people as shall greatly increase the number of frequent- 
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ers of the Lord’s house. In another article some facts 
will be given of significance as bearing upon the ques- 
tion of church growth. 


HOW PROTECTION PAYS. 
Ill. 
By WILBUR F. LItTcnH. 


HE colonial policy of England has always been 

based upon the effort to make her coionists pro- 
ducers and exporters of raw material and importers of 
her own manufactured wares, thus compelling them to 
pay a triple tribute—the cost of transportation in 
British bottoms, the protits of the British trader and 
the profits of the British manufacturer; all these 
charges being deducted from the price which Eng- 
land pays for the raw material, the production of 
which is her colonial subjects’ only share in this 
traftic. 

In her American colonies the British Government 
absolutely prohibited the introduction of imavy 
branches of industry, the House of Commons declar 
ing that they tended to lessen the dependence of the 
colonies upon the mother country. Lord Chatham 
said that the colonists should not be allowed to make 
for themselves a single hobnail. The emigration of 
all skilled artisans from Great Britain, as well as the 
exportation thence of machinery or implements to be 
used in the manufacture of iron or steel, or in the mak- 
ing of textile fabrics, were forbidden under heavy pen- 
alties, and the erection of mills for rolling or splitting 
iron absolutely interdicted. Our Revolution was quite 
as much a rebellion against this repulsive system as 
against the stamp act or the tax on tea. 

While the Revolution accomplished our political in- 
dependence, our industrial independence has even vet 
not been fully achieved. By a mistaken policy Eng- 
land lost control over the magnificent empire which 
constitutes these United States, but she has never 
ceased the struggle to retain her commercial suprei- 
acy; and whatever progress we have inade in the in- 
dustrial arts has been accomplished in the face of her 
openly avowed hostility, and in the face, too, of the 
resistance of her active commercial allies in our own 
midst. 

The result of this alliance was the free trade system 
introduced in the year 1817, and lastiog until the year 
1824. The beginning of this period found America 
highly prosperous. Manbufactures were developing, 
our imports of specie were in excess of our exports, 
and the public debt was being reduced. At the expira 
tion of that period of free trade rule the whole face of 
things had changed. All our industries were prostrate, 
our exports of specie largely exceeded our imports, 
our revenues were diminished and the national indebt- 
edness increased. During this free trade epoch, ac- 
cording to Carey, ‘‘ At Pittsburgh flour sold for 81.25 
per barrel; wheat, in Ohio, for 20 cents per bushel; 
while a ton of bar iron required nearly 80 barrels of 
flour to pay for it.” 

A reaction in public opinion was the inevitable con- 
sequence, and the protective tariffs of 1824 and Is2s 
went into operation, they lasting until what is known 
as the compromise tariff of 1833 was adopted. The 
termination of this long protective period founda eo- 
ple prosperous beyond all precedent; an excess of im- 
ports of specie averaging $8,000,000 per annum, a 
public debt extinguished, and so great an excess of 
revenue that the duty on many commodities, including 
tea and coffee, was abolished. 

The compromise tariff of 1833 was a measure de- 
signed to placate the rampant disunion and wullifica- 
tion spirit of the time, and with that object in view 
Henry Clay consented to its adoption. It established 
an annual reduction in the duties imposed by the tariff 
cf 1828; as this reduction was gradual, the evil effects 
of this tariff were not immediately felt, but in a few 
years it closed fifty-seven out of the fifty-eight iron 
furnaces then in operation in the country, British iron 
usurping the market. All other branches of trade and 
manufacture shared in the same disaster. Artisans of 
all classes, being deprived of their usual means of sub- 
sistence, were forced into agriculture, which, the home 
market being destroyed, proved equally unprofitable 
with all other ventures, the price of grain having fallen 
to a merely nominal rate. The people were practically 
ruined; a large foreign debt had accumulated, rates of 
interest were extortionate, States repudiated their ob- 
ligations, and the whole machinery of the Government 
was carried on by means of an irredeemable paper 
currency. 

These accumulated disasters again forced the coun- 
try into the adoption of the protective principle, and 
the tariff of 1842 was the result. As with every other 
protective tariff in the history of the nation, its 
immediate and permanent effect was the cure of all 
the evils which free trade had caused; once more 
the people and the Government became prosperous, 


| once more revenues increased and the public debt 
diminished. 

In 1847 the protection principle was again abandoned, 
the reign of free trade thus inaugurated finally culmina- 


which came the war of the rebellion, the necessity for 
increased revenues and the highly protective Morrill 
tariff, passed March 2, 1861, under which, with nu- 
merous modifications, all protective in character, not- 
withstanding the civil war, the withdrawal of millions 
of men from active business pursuits, the death or dis- 
ablement of hundreds of thousands o* productive work- 
ers and the existence of an enormous public debt, the 
country has attained to udegree of prosperity hitherto 
unknown. 

According to the latest report from the Treasury 
Department, the total value of our imports of merchan- 
dise for the twelve months ended December 31, 1880, 
Was S696,805,867, an increase of $188,208,071 over the 
imports for 1879. The total value of our exports of 
domestic merchandise for the twelve mouths ended 


exports over the year 1879 of $120,904,047. From 
June 30, 1880, to November 30, 1880, the public debt 
was reduced $37,291,128. Never did the credit of 
the Government stand higher than at this hour; never 
before were we able to borrow money at such low rates 
of interest. 

After this manner then protection pays: and if any 
further demonstration of the wisdom of the protective 
policy is wanted let it be found in the fact that during 
the year 1880 586,068 emigrants sought our shores, 
i25,000 more than in any previous year, and of this 
number more than half came from the British em- 
pire—in other words, over half a million immigrants, 
who may be supposed to be fully informed as to their 
own interests, and who certainly show no disposition 
to return, have sought this land of protected indus- 
tries, and that of this number the vast majority come 
from countries where the free trade theorivs of the po- 
litical economists have been put to practical test, and 
have so far failed to secure either the happiness or 
prosperity of their people, that vast segments of them 
voluntarily accept expatriation, an exodus more re- 
markable than any other known in history being now 


in full process of accomplishment. | 


AN ANTWERP STUDIO. 
By H. Treat. 


MILE or more southeast of the Antwerp Cathe- 

dral is a beautiful avenue, the Chaussée des Ma- 
lines, Broad, shaded with trees, bordered with tine 
residences, it is one of the most attractive in the city. 
It has a history too—as what part of Antwerp has not? 
—ia history which antedates the Spaniards, and even 
the Romans, and is lost in the hazy past, when the an- 
cient Ménapiens were undisputed possessors of the 
land, and all the locality occupied by the beautitul gar- 
den of the Societé d’Harmonie, and probably much 
more in the vicinity of the Chaussée, was called the 
Meersatenland, because it was the home of the * an- 
cient mariners ” of Antwerp. 

Not far from this avenue, and possibly occupying 
the site of some fisherman’s rude hut in the olden time, 
is the studio of Mr. Robert Barrett Browning. Itisa 
simple structure, and is lighted by one large window. 
Ascending from the street a narrow stairway, we find 
ourselves in a large, plain, square room. Its only 
ornament is the painting which rests upon an easel 
near the wall. As a gem needs no elaborate setting, so 
a work of artis best appreciated when seen by itself 
without the distracting influence of minor decoration. 
‘¢]T prefer to paint in a studio unadorned,”” Mr. Brown- 
ing tells us, *‘ because my pictures will then gain no- 
thing by their surroundings, and I can judge of them 
by the most severe tests.” 


historic ground before an historical painting. 

It is a room in the old Steen. At one side sits a man 
in rich attire. In his eyes is a look of fear mingled 
with indecision, and his very hands, which grasp 
nervously the arms of his carved chair of massive oak, 
reveal the conflict within his mind as he listens to the 
whispers of the sinister-looking monk leaning over his 
shoulder. At the left is a group of monks whose faces 
express the indignation and impatience with which 
they await the magistrate’s decision to them so unnec- 
essarily delayed. At the right are two guards in armor, 
and in the center, a flood of light falling from above 
upon her sweet pure face, stands the prisoner, a young, 
fair girl. A scanty robe of serge hangs loosely about 
her emaciated form, her feet are bare, and from her 
outstretched hands hang heavy manacles. Her au- 
burn hair ripples down over the coarse, mean dress, 
and the face in profile bears the marks of days of suf- 
fering. 

As we look the studio seems to fade from our sight, 


and we are transported from the Antwerp of to-day to 


ting in the universal crash of 1857; upon the heels of 


December 31, 1880, Was $875,560,802, an increase in : 


‘“‘In the silence born of sympathy,’’ we stand upon 


the Antwerp of the sixteenth century. Her rulers are 
the cruel Spaniards, the Inquisition is re-established, 
and we find ourselves spectators of one of the many 
sad and heartrending scenes which Mr. Motley so 
vividly describes. The room which we have so often 
seen in the Steen is repeopled, the old chair is occu- 
pied, the armor worn once more. 

‘Will she be condemned?” is our only thought. 
‘*Can we plead for her with the cruel monks, the nag 
istrate, whose heart ix touched, but whose weak face 
shows such indecision ?” 

If to be made to believe ourselves in the scene which 
an artist has portrayed be an evidence of artistic skill, 
then we have unconsciously given to Mr. Browning : 
high award of praise. For not only to critics born or 
bred must a picture seem meritorious, but to those 
who, loving art and Nature, do not ever seck to analyze 
an impression or search for flaws, but are content with 
the pleasurable emotions produced by a painting, as 
the artist has been able more or less faithfully to grasp 
his subject. 

Still, judging of this noble work as critically as we 
may, it seems to us strong in choice of scene, warm in 
color, and full of movement. It has within the past 
year given rise to much discussion in England, where 
it has been upon exhibition, and is already favorably 


known in America. It is to be followed this season | 


by another, which represents a still more striking 
scene, drawn from the same storehouse of Antwerp’s 
history during the period of the Spanish tyranny. 

Upon the eve of its transportation to England, we 
have been among the privileged few to see it, and thus 
are able, we hope, to give our country people the first 
description. 

If the former painting impressed us favorably, 
this one just completed has fairly startled us with 
the boldness of its conception and freedom in draw- 


ing. It is such drawing indeed, broad, true an un-— 


trammeled, that has made the Antwerp school so 
famed, and Mr. Browning has not learned its lessons 
in vain. Again he brings us into sympathy with the 
past, and in the scene so vividly depicted hus accom- 
plished an effect of foreshortening similar to that 
which makes Rubens’s ‘‘ Christ in the Arms of the 
Father” so well known at the Musée. 

In imagination we have descended into one of the 
dungeons of the Steen, and find ourselves shut in be- 
hind a heavily ironed door, in which is a small grated 
window, the prisoner’s sole means of communication 
with the outside world. Before us, facing the prison. 
er, Stands an old monk with shaven head, bare sandaled 
fect, cowl and Knotted rope, who has apparently just 
finished a tedious harangue. But itis not upon him 
that our attention is at once riveted, but upon the man 
who lies upon the floor, a piece of coarse matting his 
only protection from the cold stones. A broad iron 
collar clasps his neck, to which is attached a heavy 
chain fastened to the wall above his head, which in his 
excitement he has raised a little, and his feet, stretch- 
ing out toward us, seem almost to project from the 
canvas. His dark face, pallid with long confinement, 
wears a look of scorn and hate. The hands are 
clenched in rage, and every muscle of his noble frame 
is tense with suppressed anger. The position is so un- 
expected that at the first glance the man seems like a 
child whose hands and feet are altogether out of pro- 
portion to the extreme foreshortening of his body. 
But as we recede from the picture, and study it from 
the proper distance, gradually the prostrate form takes 
its proper dimensions, the limbs seem to elongate, the 
relative position of the two figures is defined, each 
line and curve becomes longer or shorter as we com- 
pare them with the surroundings, and the difficult task 
which the artist has set himself seems successfully and 
grandly achieved. 

There is no need to affirm that in this picture Mr. 
Browning has produced a work which will excite great 
discussion and be alike warmly criticised and praised. 
But surely there is nothing in this world so drearily 
tame as commonplace prettiness and painful precise 
ness. Better a flight anywhere, anyhow, than no flight 
atall. Better to be misunderstood, or not compre- 
hended at all, than never to do anything worth mis- 
understanding. The careworn monk who, with out- 
stretched hands, stands erect in the foreground of the 
picture is straight and decorous enough to satisfy the 
most simple student of perspective. Let the prisoner, 
then, excite the wonder of the critics, and Mr. Brown- 
ing will not have painted in vain. 

Every one familiar with the bold, vigorous style of 
his honored father’s poems cannot fail to be interested 
in discovering the resemblance between them even in 
their differing arts. As Mr. Browning writes, so his 
son paints, fearlessly, and willing aud eager to chal- 
lenge the world. Only six years since did the young 
artist take up his life work. By what he has already 
accomplished (for this is not by any means all that 
he has painted), can be predicted for him a brilliant 
future. 
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SHE SLEEPETH. 
By CLARA B, TROWBRIDGE. 
\ HANDS that dropped the distaff 
Before the thread was spun! 
O feet that ceased from running 
Ere yet the race was done! 
. Completer than our doings 
Your work forever stands, 
And ye bave reached before us 
The blessed Land of lands! 


Dear heart that beat so warmly, 
Ah, do ye yearn above, 

Until the heaven holdeth 
The chosen of your love? 

The veil that swings between us, 
’Tis parted with a breath: 

So near ye seem in presence, 
We dare not call it death. 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 
3 By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
fTVHE three parables of which this is the last must 
be read together. This is indeed ‘‘the crown 
and pearl of all Christ’s parables,” but it does not in- 
clude. them all. Note, then, in the very outset, that 
the shepherd goes after the lost sheep and brings him 
back; the woman hunts for the lost coin and recovers 
it; but the Father waits at home for the lost boy to 
return of his own free will. In the first and second 
parables the sinner is ‘‘ passive,” and is rescued by an 
act of ‘irresistible’ grace; in the third he is active, 
and is saved only when he seeks salvation. The first 
and second are Calvinistic, the third Arminian; the 
first and second assume divine sovereignty, the third 
free-will; the first and second imply divine election, 
the third, man’s choice; in the first and second the 
Saviour seeks the lost; in the third the lost seeks the 
Saviour. If rationalism says, The parable of the 
prodigal son teaches no doctrine of atonement, no go- 
ing after the sinner by the Saviour, we may reply, 
The parable of the lost sheep and the lost coin teach 
no act of man’s will, no going after the Saviour by the 
sinner. No parable can teach all truth. Human experi- 
ence of divine goodness is so large that no analogy of 
human love is adequate to interpret it. 
With this precautionary statement, we may profit 
ably trace in the story of the prodigal son the story of 
a sinning soul in the four acts of the pathetic drama 
of human life: sin, discipline, repentance, forgiveness.’ 
The son is born in his father’s house, as the sheep is 
born in the fold and the coin belongs in the strong box. 
We are the children of God. The world is God’s own, 
not the devil’s, and we are the sons of our Father, 
not of his sworn foe. <A few months ago, in a Sun- 
day-school article entitled ‘‘ Born into Godliness,” I 
endeavored to illustrate this general truth. Having 
read carefully all the adverse criticisms as well as all the 
friendly commendations which that article called forth, 
I repeat that this is the teaching of Scripture and ex 
perience. Sin is not a natural and involuntary condi. 
tion. The sinner is not a wolf whom the Shepherd 
tames; nor a bit of silver in the mine, which the miner 
smelts and coins; nor a wild man of the woods, whom 
the missionary reclaims; but a sheep wandering from 
the fold where he might have stayed; a coin lost 
from the owner’s rightful possession; a son deliber- 
ately abandoning the father and the home in which and 
to which he belonged. This is fundamental, the 
thought that underlies all three of these Gospel stories, 
the truth which we need to realize and to emphasize 
for a double reason: first, that we may teach our chil- 
dren and learn ourselves that they need not wander 
away from God’s love, but may grow up in him and 
unto him, filled with the Holy Ghost from their 
mother’s womb; and second, that we may teach those 
who have wandered away that it is their own fault, 
their sin, an act of guilt for which they are blame- 
-worthy, not a condition of disease or poverty for 
which they are to be pitied. The prodigal son is no 
waif kidnapped in infancy; of his own free will he 
turns his back on his father’s roof and his father’s love. 
With this as our starting-point, we may perhaps best 
apply this parable by tracing its parallel in the actual 
experience of a human soul. 

I see the child of Christian parents taught the Bible 
at his father’s side, and prayer at his mother’s knee. 
As life opens before him the passion for exploration 
and a trial of new-found powers seizes him. The pride 
of independence becomes his lord and master. The 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson, May 8th.—Luke xv., 
11-24. Golden Text: Luke xv., 18. 

2I1n traversing this familiar ground the apothegm is ap- 
plicable, What is new is not true; what is true is not new. 
I can only hope to gather up and present in + mall compass the 
fruits of others’ thoughts. The student will find the fullest 
scholastic treatment of the parable in Trench on the Para- 


bles, an admirable and suggestive spiritual treatise in Arnot 


on the Parables. Dr. W. R. Williams’s little monograph on 
**The Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Lost Son,” is also 
well werth careful reading for its spiritual suggestiveness. 


prayer, ‘‘Not my will, but thine, be done,” has no 
charm for him. It is God’s plan that he should live 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God, that his life should be one of dependence on God 
and allegianee to God; but this is not his plan. I can 
take care of myself, he says; I may choose for myself. 
Give me my life, my strength and its products, to do 
with them what I will. Self-dependence is his funda- 
mental] idea of manly virtue; liberty his first idea of 
manly privilege. God gives him his wish. He takes 
his substance and goes out into life to see what he can 
make of it. The infant ritual he learned at his mother’s 
knee he soon forgets. He lies down nightly to his 
sleep with no prayer for protection; he rises every 
morning with no consecration of the newly awakened 
life. He has taken the portion of goods that falls to 
him and gone out from his Father’s nome, to live in a 
far country, ‘‘ the land of forgetfulness of God.” In 
that land he may perhaps waste no money in riotous 
living, no health with drunkards and harlots. He may 
even amass wealth, obtain power, acquire reputation; 
but all that he gets of wealth, power, fame, is external 
to himself. He 7s no richer; nay, poorer. The fruits 
of the spirit are love, joy, peace. In his selfish life love 
becomes a constantly diminishing memory of his child- 
hood; in his eager, restless life joy a phantom ever 
pursued and never overtaken; in his turbulent life 
peace a haven which he cannot enter and could not 
even endure. He gathers, but not for eternity; death 
is a thief that will rob him ofall. Alas! in how many 
lives the story ends here. How many live and die 
paupers in a far country, to the Father’s home never 
returning. Let us trace the life to a happier ending. 

At last there arises a famine in that land. Rather 
let us say there is a perpetual famine in that land, and 
he at last haply finds it out. The crown of power re- 
veals its hidden thorns; the apples of fame prove to be 
apples of Sodom, dust and ashes when he grasps them; 
pleasure’s goblet ‘*‘ but sparkles at the brim;” the dregs 
are wormwood, He knows what Byron meant by, 

** Worse than adversity the Childe befell: 

H« felt the fullness of satiety ;”’ 
what Walter Savage Landor meant by, ‘‘ There is no 
funeral so sad to follow as the funeral of our own 
youth, which we have been pampering with fond de- 
sires, ambitious hopes and all the bright berries that 
hang in poisonous clusters over the path of life;” 
what Solomon meant by the outcry after a life spent in 
the far country, ‘‘Vanity of vanities, allis vanity, saith 
the preacher.”” 

He looks about for some new and better way to 
happiness. He will reform. He has been a mere 
pleasure-seeker; he will begin industry and sobricty, 
He has been a mere money-getter; he will frame some 
benefaction, or at least draw a will and leave to useful 
service What he cannot take beyond the grave. He 
willsatisfy his conscience by buying and paying well 
for absolution. He will satisfy his soul’s hunger for 
God and home, by some better living, but still as a 
stranger in a strange land, and without God.’ 

But this does not satisfy his restless desires, nor 
give him ease. Life is still without hope because it is 
without God; the grave is a dark door when no Christ 
stands the other side of it illuminating it. There is only 
one way to soul health; it is the way back to God. There 
is only one repentance worth anything; itis the repen- 
tance toward God. Any other leaves the soul as rest. 
less in its hunger, as unsatisfied as before. And this 
very unrest echoes, if he could but comprehend it, the 
Voice which says, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest;” this 
very soul hunger is an invitation. “If any one will 
open the door I will come in unto him and sup with him 
and he with me.” 

At last the wanderer hears this Voice and comes to 
himself. Depravity natural! No, it is wildness, crazi- 
ness, sheer lunacy. The soul that comes to itself, to 
its own moral reason, to its own true nature, turns to 
God as naturally as a magnet released from the tempt- 
ing influence of a mass of iron turns to the north pole. 
He wakes at last from his wildness. He remembers his 
Father’s house, his Father’s love. He resolves, ‘I 
will go to my Father, and will say to him, I 
have sinned against heaven and in thy sight.” 
Note it, oh, stricken soul: the Father is your Father; 
your Father in all your experience of estrangement 
from him; your Father when you lived in his house 
and yours ; your Father when in the pride of inde- 
pendence you left that home; your Father when 


1 Ecclesiastes is the autobiography of a disappointed rowué, 
and is to be inwrpreted accordingly. It belongs in literature 
with the confession of Augustine or Rousseau, or the story 
of Childe Marold. 

2 The prodigal’s feeding of the swine is generally regarded 
as av additional step in the prodigal’s degradation. I do not 
so regard it. Rather it symbolizes that attempt at reform so 
often made by men who try to do better without God, in- 
stead of returning to God just astbey are. Feeding swine is 
no very exalted employment; but it is more honor to feed 
swine than to eat and drink with harlots; to eat a husk 
bonestly earned than to waste a substance unfilialiy taken. 


in utter forgetfulness of him you were living in con- 


tentment without God and without hope; your Father 
when you first began to feel the call to some worthier 
life; your Father when you attempted to reform with- 
out repentance; your Father by nature and by his own 
eternal love, not by any virtue, or repentance, or choice 
of yours. He és your Father; always was your Father; 
always will be your Father; it rests with you only to 
decide whether you will be his son. An owned and 
loved and honored Father, or a disowned Father? that 
is the question which you alone can determine; no one 
for you—no! not even he. 

And now the soul begins to come to God. Simple 
enough this is, as I have said heretofore in these col 
umns, but not always easily or quickly done. Some- 
times it flies as straight to its home as the carrier 
pigeon, released, flies to its old feeding place, as in- 
stantaneously as the lightning, released, flies to the 
end of its allotted circuit. But love that goes some- 
times on wings goes sometimes a-foot; it is sometimes 
a dove and sometimes a tortoise. Sometimes it isa 
long way from the ‘far country” to the Father. 
Sometimes there are long and weary hours of fear and 
doubt and hesitation, and many thoughts of retracing 
the steps and abandoning the hope. Sometimes the 
prodigal has no faintest hope, no glimmering thought 
that the Father will receive bim as a son; he only 
dares to ask liberty to become a servant and sit at the 
servant’s table. It is not by my hopes or my assur- 
ances, oh, my soul, that thou mayest measure the cer- 
tainty of thy salvation, but by thy Father’s love. Not by 
thy quickness of travel, but by his readiness to receive. 

Weary and doubting, the wanderer draws near to his 
God. The doubts that intervene between the soul and 
the Father in heaven are like hills that intervene be- 
tween the far country and the dear old home. One 
after another they have been surmounted, conquered, 
crossed. But still the soul hesitates. It holds itself 
back, doubting, fearing—it cannot tell why.' All rea- 
sonable doubts lie in the past, vanquished; the un- 
reasonable doubt, hardest of all,remains. Oh, strange 
and sweet is the hour when that last doubt vanishes, 
vanquished by no argument of pastor or friend, and by 
no self-persuasion, but by a strange revealing of the 
Father’s love to the frightened soul. In how many 
ways and forms it has come in soul experience; but in 
all dialects speaks the same love. The Father’s Pres- 
ence has suddenly appeared; the Father’s words of 
pardoning love have been heard; the Father’s kiss and 
embrace have conquered the last irresolution of fear; 
the Father’s gifts have been received with wonder, 
amazement, incredulity. Dumb with thankfulness, the 
soul receives each new gift in a new reading of old 
promises, a new revealing of old truths. Behold, oh! 
ransomed soul, thy robe, thy ring, thy shoes, thy feast! 


“Tne Lord hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, - 


he hath covered me with the robe of righteousness.”’ 

*[ will betroth thee unto me forever; yea, I will betroth 
thee unto mein shbteousness and in judgment, and in lov- 
ing kindness, ur: in mercies; I will even betroth thee unto 
me in faithfv.7+ a: and thou shalt-know the Lord.” 

‘How .tiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
(shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace] that bring. 
eth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that bringeth good 
tidings of good, that publisheth salvation.” 

‘**Tam the living bread which came down from heaven; if 
any map eat of this bread he shall live forever, and tht bread 
that I will give is my flesh which I will give for the life of 
the world.’ 

Each chapter in this biography is the last chapter in 
many a life. Some souls—an increasing number, thank 
God—grow up under their Father’s roof, and never 
leave it; never quite forget that they are his children, 
depending on him, owing all allegiance to him. Some 
wander away into the land of forgetfulness and live 
and die there, with hardly a pang of remorse, hardly a 
sense of soul hunger. Some come to a dim sense that 
their life is not all it might be, and try to better it by 
hopeless efforts after a more satisfactory life in a land 
that is always famine-stricken because far from God. 
Some return by repefitance to their Father and their 
home, and enter into joy and peace through believing. 
Every reader of this article is writing some one of 
these four chapters of this biography. What chap- 
er, reader, are you writing this day? 


QUESTIONS.? 

Why may we not ask our Father to give us our por- 
tion to spend as we please? Why does the Father give 
it if the son has no right to demand it? 

How is the prodigal’s first act a type of the sin of 
any but wasteful and prodigal men? 

Did the prodigal do better or worse to enter service 


1** He arose and came toward [not to] bis Father: but while 
he yet held himself a great way off his Father saw him,” etc. 
This is the meaning indicated by the original. Sée Abbott's 
Commentary on Luke, chap. Xv., 20. 

2These questions are added at the suggestion of two or 
three Sabbath-school teachers, for the purpose of indicating 
to them suggestive questions, each of which should ina 
thoughtful class give rise to others. Whether they are con. 
tinued asa feature of these lessons will depend upon testi- 
mony which I may receive of their practical value to teach- 
ers. 
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asaswineherd? How will you interpret this endeavor 
of his to save himself from starvation? 

Was it any better for the prodigal to go home for 
bread than to feed swine for bread? Is there any vir- 
tue in serving God for reward? 

What are the elements ina genuine repentance as in- 
dicated by the prodigal’s resolve? 

What does the parable teach us of the nature of God? 
His fatherhood? His treatment of sin? His feeling 
toward sinners? 

What was the prodigal’s creed? What creed is es- 
sential to becoming a Christian? 

Find iu the Bible passages to illustrate each phase 
in this story—the sin, the discipline, the return, the 
reception. 


S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.— Words of help for the sinner. 

Ist. To interest the children in Bible stories. 

Ask if their mothers ever read or tell Bible stories to 
them. Ask them to tell the names of persons men- 
tioned in the stories. If they do not respond, put a 
few suggestive questions as to who was the man that 
killed his brother? Who was the strong man? What 
did he do? Who was the little boy that served as a 
priest? 

Teach the children that God has put these stories in- 
to his Book to teach us; and that they are not always 
about good people, because God wants to show us 
what bad things we must not do as well as what good 
things we ought to do. 

2d. To teach why Jesus told the story or parable of 
the prodigal son. 

Ask the children which they like best, a story with 
pictures, or one without them. (There will be no dif- 
ference of opinion.) Let the teacher say that she is 
now going to tell them a story which Jesus told, and 
that she will expect them to tell her why Jesus told 
it and why it has a place in God’s Book. 

Pin to the blackboard seven picture frames of vari- 
ous shapes cut out of gilt paper. Let the teacher then 
tell the story in word pictures. 

First Picture.—An old father, with two sons stand- 
ing before him; the younger one is asking him to give 
him now the money that would be his when his father 
should die. Pin a piece of paper money in the frame. 

Second Picture.—Draw a wine cup in the next frame, 
and tell the children of the young man, away off from 
his home, spending the money his father had given him 
in wine-drinking and in other wicked ways. 

Third Picture.—Pin in the next frame a picture of 
pigs, and tell that when the young man had spent all 
his money and had made himself so vile, there was 
nothing better for him to do than to take care of pigs. 
Tell of his exceeding hunger and inability to buy food. 

Fourth Picture.—The young man sitting in his sor- 
row, taking care of the pigs, and thinking about his 
father and home far away. 

Fifth Picture.—He is walking back in rags to his 
father, stopping by the way to beg bread. 

Sixth Picture.—The father sees him coming, runs out 
to meet him, and embraces him. 

Seventh Picture.—A glad feast, beautiful clothes and 
a gold ring for the son who has come back. 

Let the teacher now question the children in regard 
to what they think God wants them to learn from this 
story. An endeavor to apply the truth to themselves 
will prove an excellent and practical exercise for them. 
Let the teacher then explain that Jesus told the story 
to teach sinners that they have a loving Heavenly 
Father who is ready to forgive their sins and their 
waste of time and strength, and give them a place in 
heaven, where they shall be welcomed as ‘‘ sons.” 

Give each child a gilt paper ring with the words of 
the Golden Text printed or written on it. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


* PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


NAKED and open before thee, our God, is our whole life’s 
warfare. We are not hiddenina corner. Wearenot con- 
cealed either within or without. Naked and open before 
bim with whom we have to do is every thought and feeling 
and motive, every joy, every sorrow, every struggle, every 
defeat, every victory. How to carry the great riches of soul 
with which thou hast endowed us we do not yet know. We 
are bearing more than we know bowtocarry. Our reason is 
perpetually erratic. We do not, having eyes, see aright; nor 
do we, baving ears, hear aright. We are full of mistakes. 
We do not know how in any proportion and harmony to 
carry our affections. We are shrinking away as summer 
streams, with no water, and only sand, at some times. We 
are overfiowing with devastating freshets at other times, im. 
moderate and unwise. We pierce ourselves by our ignorance 
and blunders and griefs,and then wonder why thou hast 
sent them on us. We lie dowp upon ourselves, and then 
wonder what bas oppressed us. We know not the heaven 
that is above us with all its meanings and histories. We know 
not the earth upon which we tread. We do not know our 


own selves. Wedo not know our fellow men and compan- 
ions. We donot know our own bearts. We are often like 
children crying in the night when suffering from their own 
fears. Weare oftentimes like children in the daytime, on 
the very cockatrice’s den, und fearing no evil. We are alto- 
gether weak and weary; and if it were not for the trutbof 
thy providence, if it were not that thou hast declared that 
thou dost brood over us, and watch for us, and think for us, 
helping our watch and our thought, and teaching us little by 
little, and bearing with us patiently while thou art teaching 
us, and sending us the ministrations of both joy und pain as 
the schoolmasters of God, to instruct us in the secret wis- 
dom within, we should stumble and perish. In all these 
confusions we thank tbee that we have bud given to 
us the wings of faith by which we might rise above the 
visible and enter into the irsvisible city, through the 
same gate tbat hath been trod by so many who left 
no foot-prints, thronged and never crowded, eternally 
full and eternally drawing in all the muititudes of the 
blessed. Wetbank theethat in tbat land all are crowned; 
that in tbat land all can sing with the joy of tne heart; that 
in that land all can understand; that in that land the con- 
flicts of earth cease, and high and everlasting peace reigns. 
Thither we are going: and at every point we behold the let- 
ting goof time. Lossof strength, loss of sight, loss of hear- 
ing, infirmity of limb, and dimness of mind—all these are 
tokens of gladness. They are the banners which we hold out 
of surrender, tbat we may go forth and be the captives of 
love. 

We thank thee that there are so many who are entering 
upon this sacred life of faith and of love. May the name of 
Jesus become more and more beautiful toevery one of them. 
Take away fear. Remove all hindrances. Make a clean 
path for thy people. Asis the light from the sun, that finds, 
to-day, the grass and the flowers, so may the sacred patb be 
between thee and thosesouls that are scekingtbee. If they 
bave nothing else, may they have the sweet consolution of 
the faith. Jesus hath loved me,and giveo himself for me, 
and has declared that no man sball pluck me out of bis hand. 
Through light and darkness, through joy and sorrow, 
through victory and defeat, may every one ot them be con- 
ducted by thy guiding provideuce and thy grace. 

Bless our housebolds. May the spirit of heaven descend into 
them, and dwellinthem. We pray that thou wilt make our 
friendships holy; and may there be in every one of them 
something of the eternal. We beseech of thee that thou 
wilt deepen in us the life of the soul, and make us live more 
und more by faith, and less and leas by sight. 

Bless all that have come together this morning to worship 
thee. If any have broughttheir burdens, may they find them 
Strangely gone. May their petitions be answered before 
they are uttered. May every one here this morning be 
made to feel that Jesus is his Saviour, and very near to him. 

Bless ail that are strangers among us. Bless the home- 
sick and the heartsick. Bless the weak and the _ help- 
less. Bless those that have stumbled and are over- 
thrown. Bless those that are cast out. <As of old thou 
didst seck him that was expelled from the synagogue, and 
find him, and make thyself known to him, so may these who 
bave been driven out of their affairs in life, and who seem to 
themselves wanderers, be found of thee; and wilt thou make 
thyself known to them. 

We pray that thou wilt biess all our schools and missions. 
Bicss the scholars and teachers. Bless all who work in va- 
rious directions for the cause of humanity. May they never 
be discouraged. May they still sow seeds wet with tears, 
feeling sure that though the summer be long the harvest 
shall come. 

Not only grant that this church may live to be a power for 
Christ and for God and glory, but ;‘rant, we pray thee, that 
all the churches may be filled w.'); the spirit of Christ. As 
drop finds drop in the thick-pattering shower, s0 may the 
hearts of all thy people flow together; and may the stream 
of love run down our streets. 

And tothe Father, the Son andthe Holy Spirit shall be 
praises everlasting. Amen. 


SERMON. 
SENTIMENT IN RELIGION.* 


SHALL speak to you this morning from the his- 
i. tory which I read as a part of the opening service, 
and which is contained in the last chapter of the Gos- 
pel of Luke, beginning with the 14th verse. 

It was about six weeks before our Lord entered into 
the passion that he first began to give intimations to 
his disciples of what was to come to pass. They had 
lived in a kind of holiday; they had been drawn aside 
from their industrial life; and a greater part of the 
time they were accompanying him from village to 
village, or were sent out by him; and they found them- 
selves to be objects of curiosity, wonder, admiration; 
and they, with all the rest of this people, were in confi- 
dent expectation that a kingdom would arise almost 
right under their feet; and the disciples believed that 
he who had come was the one to inaugurate that king- 
dom. This was also the impression of the crowds 
that followed the Saviour; and it was the point of in- 
terest that brought to him the scribes and Pharisees 
from the temple in Jerusalem; for they too hada 
kind of undertone of belief that something of this kind 
might come out of the old prophets, although they had 
become greatly infected, through the Greek philoso- 
phy and otherwise, with Sadduceeism, which was 
skepticism. There was that kind of expectation cen- 
tered around about Jesus Christ which he did nothing 
to ratify, and very little to disperse; for simply telling 
ts not making known. If telling were making known 
it would be avery short matter to instruct children; 
but every mind must wrestle with its own problems, 


*ScoNDAY MORNING. April 10, 1881. Lesson . Luke xxiv., 31- 
40. Hymys (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 1239, 1235, 12e2. 
Reported expressiy for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellin- 


wood, 


and come into knowledge through a change that is 
taking place inwardly ;. and so instruction is slow in 
its outcome and result. 

There are a great many thipgsthat every child in the 
Sabbath-school knows which it did not enter into the 
heart of one of the disciples to understand then, though 
they were present with the Saviour. He had gone 
through his Galilean ministry. He had been resting, 
having a kind of momentary vacation in the mountain- 
ous country of Galilee. He had gone through the 
scene of transfiguration. He had come down from the 
mountain, and set his face to go up for the last time 
to Jerusalem. Then it was that he began to tell the 
disciples what was to happen—that he was going to 
Jerusalem; that he was to be seized by the priests and 
rulers; that he was to be put to death, and that he 
should rise again the third day. 

One would think that this succinct and definite 
statement of facts Was within the compichension of 
anybody—evenu of the disciples, dull as they were. 
It is only another instance of what is takiug place 
familiarly every day of your lives, in impression, 
What was the effect on the disciples when Christ be- 
gan to tell them of what was to come to pass? We 
have a record of that: 

** He began to teach them that the Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected of tbe elders, and of the chief 
priests, and scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise 
ugain.”’ 

And when he spoke that openly, Peter began to re- 
buke him. It was a perfect discord to his ideas of the 
power and glory of the kingdom of which they were to 
be the cabinet. Otherwhere it is said that he told the 
Lord that these things could not, should not be. Peter 
meant to stop it. At this time he bad avery high con- 
ception of the power of the will and the right hand, 
and a very feeble conception of spiritual power. 
Christ, when he had turned about and looked on his 
disciples with that wonderful look which is so often 
recorded, rebuked Peter, saying, ‘*‘ Get thee behind me, 
Satan: thou savorest not the things that be of God, 
but those that be of men,” 

In the same evangelist we bave another record: 

* As they came down from the mountain, he charged them 
that they should tell no man what things they hud seen, tili 
the Son of man were risen from the dead. And they kept 
that saying with themselves, questioning one with another 
what the rising from the dead should mean.” 

Mark, who is the most precise and dramatic of the 
evangelists, says that he taught his disciples, and said 
that the Son of man should be delivered into the 
hands of men; that they should kill him; but that 
after he was killed he should rise the third day; yet 
they understood not that saying, and were afraid to 
ask him about it. It is such a touch as this that 
reveals to any one who has the gift of seeing the port 
and bearing of the Saviour. There is a whole ser- 
mon in that revelation. When he had been speaking 
to them of the coming scene, of the great drama of 
Jerusalem, there was that in his eye and in his person 
that they did not dare to question him nor ask him 
what he meant. It is nowhere said that his presence 
was impressive; but the scene in the Garden when he 
said, ‘‘I am he,” and they ran back and fell to the 
ground; that other scene where, as they were coming 
up to Jerusalem, they went behind, and, looking upon 
him, were in fear and trembling; and this scene—all 


Saviour when he was upon earth. 

Now, the effect of this teaching of Christ’s suffering 
and death, you see, was not to clarify their minds at 
all. It brought confusion. You, perhaps, may be in 
a better state to judge what must be the effect of the 
event; and we find in this narrative a very simple and 
charming insight into their state of mind. The intel- 
lect with these men who were walking toward Em- 
maus was all one way. Why did not they say, ‘“We 
have come toa great and bitter disappointment: the 
man whom we thought was a true man has turned out 
to be an impostor; and we that have embarked so 
much in expectation are bankrupt. He has been slain. 
Served him right for misleading the people”? For 
you must bear in mind that these were the men who 
thought that the kingdom of Israel was to be restored 
to history in%an outward and visible form, and that 
Jesus was the man to do-it. Every miracle he wrought 
was an attestation of his power to bring in that king- 
dom. And when he came no baby could be taken 
easier than he was. Where was the thunder of his 
power? Where was the hidden majesty that at times 
shone out? Why did he not shine on the rulers, and 
by that withering look of his prove his divinity? But 
he was taken just as easy as any other man could have 
been taken. Nay, he was led to crucifixion, and could 
not help himself. It was said by the reigning Jews and 
priests, ‘‘He helps others ; now let him help-himself, 
and come down from the cross, if he be the Son of 


thought that the foundations were laid of the super- 


structure, that he was the architect, and that they 


these are revelations of the port and bearing of the 


God.” Here was a man who seemed to them to have 
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were to be the rejoicing assistants; and in a night all 
bad perished and gone. 

Well, one would think that there was nothing left 
behind him; and there was nothing left behind him 
except their hearts. The heart is a very good thing 
to have. It is an anchor that holds a man oftentimes 
when everything else goes overboard. There had been 
produced by Christ a powerful effect upon these men, 
uncultured, unreasoning, uninspired as they were. The 
presence of Christ had grasped them. It was not the 
wisdom of Christ’s words, but the beauty of his life 
and nature, that took hold of them. Their joy in him 
and under his inspiration was left. As an enthusiast 
or a fanatic he might have thought that the kingdom 
was to come and been mistaken; but there was one 
thing about which there was no mystery: he was the 
most beautiful person they evers*w. The voice of 
inspiration was the sweetest of voices tothem. The 
love they had for him was the dearest and most clasp- 
ing love that they ever dreamed of. The hopes that 
they cherished were like stars in a dark night. So, 
although the ministry of power and glory ended, the 
ministry of love 1nd companionship remained behind, 
and that held them. They could not make it out, they 
could not understand it, and they could not give it up. 
So they walked in a confused medley of feelings. 

Then comes what I think I should have liked better 


than anything—what may be called the Christology of 


the Bible. Christ, finding them in this disconsolate 
and confused condition, tender, griefful, sweet-hearted, 
mourning over blighted hopes and loves, said to them, 
with matchless words, ‘‘Oh, fools!” That word is 
used many times in the New Testament; but do you 
know that love-words are very different from scorn- 
words? Do not you know that the teacher who says, 
“Yor blockhead! why haven’t you got your lesson?” 
and the mother who, seeing that the child has made a 
mistake, takes the curly head up to her bosom and 
says, **Oh, you darling little blockhead!” mean very 
different things. ‘To call a man a fool is often to come 
nearer to the truth than to be polite; but the language 
of love never hurts. So, in characterizing their inef- 
fable stupidity, he says to them: 

“Ob, foois [he migbt well bave said, **Oh, my fools”’|] and 
slow of heari to believe all that the propbets have 
spoken: ought not Christ to have suffered these things and 
to enter into bis glery’ And beginning at Mo-es and all the 
prophets, he expounded to them in all the Scriptures the 
things copecrning himself.” 

I would give more to take that walk from Genesis 

down to Malachi, with the Lord expounding all the 
Scriptures, than to take any other walk, except that 
from my grave to the New Jerusalem. 
him interpreting the Scripture, sounding its depths, 
opening its luminous center upon their dark eyes—that 
was to be parishioners, and not ignoble pastors and 
teachers. While they glowed they felt a nascent emo- 
tion; but still their intellect was so under the power 
of their old impressions that they could not take in the 
instruction. It was not until he went into the house 
avd sat down at meat with them, and broke bread, that 
the vision opened. Then they saw that it was their 
Christ; avd he vanished out of their sight. In other 
words, it was not until the Lord, with infinite conde- 
scepsion, addressed his arguments to their senses, that 
they felt that the slain lived again, and that the buried 
Redeemer had a glorious resurrection. 

Now, you will observe, first, the power of the senti- 
ment of love to prevent them from abandoning Christ, 
when all the physical side of their expectation had 
failed. They were beld by a certain sort of confused 
fidelity to him, although everything had been swept 
from under them on one side; and then, when they 
were walking to Emmaus with him, he went through 
the Old Testament, expounding it as it was never ex- 
pounded before or since; but it was not until Christ ap- 
peared to them revealed that their hearts leaped back 
into the old place, and they were satisfied. 

In the one case the heart held men to loyalty in 
spite of their own senses. They had all been disap- 
pointed. You also see, a little further on, how tne 
heart held mento their old prejudice, in spite of all the 
intellectual instruction which they had received from 
Christ. The heart is mightier than the head. It is by 
the heart that we are told men believe unto righteous- 
ness.. It is sentiment, and not conscience, that is the 
most important in religious life. It is not reasoning, it 
is feeling; it is not ideas, it is ideality, that in point of 
fact is most influential over men. Weare living in an 
age in which there is a very great deal of reason and 
reasoning, thank God: we are living in an age when rea- 
son is taking on exact forms of physical science, thank 
God. I amas glad when we get knowledge out of the 
rocks and the strata as the Israelites were when Moses 
got water out of the rocks by smiting them—he by his 
rod, and we by the stone hammer; but there comes 
floating in upon the nascent thinkers and the young 
unbraced and uneducated men of the community the 
notion that a man must follow his reason—not his 
feelings; that reason isa safer guide than emotion; 


To have heard | 


cool and clear, is not the best interpreter. 


and we are constantly having watches put up at the 
corners of the faculties warning men against giving 
way to their feelings ; and we are constantly told that 
this, that or the other religious feeling may be very 
nice ; that this, that or the other sentiment may be 
very balmy and pleasing, but that there is no definite 
knowledge in it, as Mr. Tyndall, when traveling by the 
side of the Alps on a glorious Sunday, in reply to his 
companion, who asked him, ‘‘ Can you look upon such 
scenes as this and not feel that thereis a God, athinking 
Being over it all?” said, ** I feel itas much as you do; 
but if you undertake to reduce it to a scientific form, 
and attempt to prove it, I do not believe it, for you 
have no fact to prove it by.”” As a matter of sentiment 
he believed in God’s providence over creation; but as 
a matter of science he was an agnostic—that is, he did 
not know. ‘To him there was no sufficient evidence of 
the fact. And there is just such a state of feeling on 
the part of reading and thinking men. Lawyers, who 
happily have some leisure between their briefs to look 
into literature and science; physicians, that are made 
intensely intimate with the sensuous forms of feeling; 
literary men, who have read Buckle, and think that 
they have got through; and editors and reporters, who 
always know so much of everything—from all these 
sources there is an impression just now thatin religion 
the time is to come when knowledge shall be scientific, 
when every single data, whether it be a cube, or what- 
ever form it may take, shall be perfectly ascertainable, 
exactly concatenated; that when we have a more per- 
fect knowledge of everything religion will be rational, 
and will be a great deal safer; but that now it is very 
largely empirical. Soitis. Everything is empirical 
that the world has ever had any good of. 

Things have to be taken on trial, mostly; and when 
men have once tried, and are satisfied, they are willing 
to do it again without asking for the reason of things; 
and in this by-play of life there are two great factors. 
One is sentiment, by which I mean the higher emo- 
tions—dispositions, if you choose to cail them so; or 
affections, if you choose to call them by that name. 
The other is reason, and the question is constantly com- 
ing up, Which of these should hold? Which is the 
more authoritative—especially in matters of religion? 
Which ought men to trust and rely on? Both, I say. 
Reason is vitalized by emotion. Emotion is assisted 
by reason, But if you separate them, which is the 
most important? Emotion, sentiment, by far, in every- 
thing in life. It is a divorce that ought never to take 
place. In all matters of mere physics the reason may 
play; and reason may watch, count, arrange, deduce, 
if it be the steliar universe, the construction of matter, 
gases, light, electricity; anything within the large 
round of mathematics, anything that the scales can 
weigh, or the glass can reveal the reason may deal with 
coolly and accurately; but these are only the lower 
forms of nature—the pedestal. When you come to the 
higher form of nature, namely, man, and in man to 


‘that which makes him man, and not animal; when you 


come, in other words, to the moral and intellectual 
constitution, which is nature just as much as a stone, 
as dirt, or as anything else is nature, then the reason 
is not so reliable. When men say that reason, un- 
clouded, clear and cold, and without any disturbance 
of feeling, is the road to a knowledge of truth, I say, 
‘‘Yes, in regard to the lower forms of nature it is; 
but when you come to the blossom of the nature of 
man; when you come to the interpretation of life on 
the plane of feeling, I take it that reason, unclouded, 
It has got 
to come after; it has got to learn through experience 
and through emotion what is the truth; for I hold that 
no reason on earth can ever interpret the way of the 
soul, unless it is a reason that has followed the ways 
of the soul, first seeing the thing that is God’s, and 
then simply declaring it. You never, by any form of 
reasoning in this world, could ascertain what love is. 
Who shall analyze it? What scale will weigh it? 
What test can tell whether it be gold or copper? What 
is the evidence of love? Love is the evidence of it. 
Nothing else is. No man can preach it in any other 
way. The reason cannot tell it beforehand; and after- 
ward it can do no more than simply to describe, 


vaguely and indirectly, the sensations that have already | 


been experienced in the way of loving. 

No man can tell the height, the depth, the length and 
the breadth of the love of Godin Christ Jesus. The soul 
is God in miniature ; and the omnipotence of feeling, 
the omniscience of feeling, the wonderful wisdom of feel- 
ing, the higher stages of feeling, are past explanation. 

‘¢ Ah, but,” you say, ‘does not such feeling lead you 
to make mistakes?” Yes; but does not the intellect 
do the same thing? Was there ever a man on earth 
who did not blunder? Is the eye a safe guide? One 
of the most difficult things t.at science has abundantly 
proved is the difficulty of observing accurately even 
the most familiar things. Is the ear always right? Is 
the judgment uniformly reliable? It is as full of mis- 
takes asit can possibly be. As in the fleld there are as 


many weeds as blades of grass, so in the realm of judg- 
ment there are innumerable errors. 

When, therefore, philosophers, metaphysicians and 
others vaunt the power of reason, as distinguished 
from the wisdom of the feelings, the higher emotions, 
they seem wanting in memory or knowledge. For 
how unstable and unreliable are doctrines! Here are 
dogmas that have rolled down three thousand years to 
be exploded only to-day. Here are falsities of reason 
that have gone through languages and literatures, and 
that only lately have withered and crumbled under the 
light of knowledge. The world has been full] of fables 
and partialisms. Nowhere else is it reckoned more 
than in scientific investigation that reason has to be 
corrected, corrected, corrected. 

A great many men have had a religious education in 
which religion has presented itself to them in various 
aspects. Sometimes it has been acetic and disagreea- 
ble; but, on the whole, reminiscences of their life, of 
their experience, of their home, of their parents, of 
their early believings, and the feelings that arose out 
of them, have remained unworn and unwasted. There 
is many a shipmaster who has gone around the world, 
and has abandoned all intellectual faiths, but has not 
abandoned his mother or his father, nor the Sunday of 
his village. If youtalk to him concerning the Trinity, 
the Atonement or Regeneration, he does not know any- 
thing about it; he is ignorant of all dogmas; but if 
you talk to him about the day when his mother took 
him on her lap and read to him the Ten Plagues of 
Egypt, or if you talk to him about the father he had, 
or if you talk to him about the sweet purity of home, 
the tears will roll down his rugged cheeks. There is a 
spot which he cannot get rid of, although it may be 
overlaid. It is like the seeds which have been planted 
a thousand feet deep by some concussion of nature, or 
seeds which have been taken from wells bored five 
hundred feet deep, and which, coming up and being 
spread to the sun, sprout and grow. There is many a 
man who in his childhood had instilled into him a senti- 
ment of religious hope and religious joy; and all the 
after wear and tear of life has not been able to destroy 
it. It is overlaid and overlaid; but, after all, it is 
there, in spite of skepticism, in spite of hardened ex- 
perience, and in spite of science. 

How many religions there are in the world! and how 
poor they are! But in spite of all the inconsistencies 
that one sees in the ministers, the deacons and the 
elders of the churches, there is something that lies at 
the bottom of many a man’s experience which is 
mightier than his reason, and which will wrestle with 
it, one day, and overthrow it. Whatis it? It is the 
mother heart. It is that which the mother put into 
him. It is sentiment. Talk about sentimentality; 
sentimentality is only sentiment used by weak per- 
sons—that is all; but sentiment rightly used is as 
grand as God; for it isa part of God. It is very de- 
sirable that a man should cherish this sentiment. That 
is one reason why I guard against, in any way what- 
soever, in the slightest degree, plucking a leaf off 
from the early associations of persons respecting re- 
ligious life. The child that has been brought up by 
Baptist parents, and has been led all his life to believe 
that he should follow the Lord Jesus Christ into the 
Jordan, and all alongit, I would not disenchant of 
that feeling. It is a feeling that is worth ten thou- 
sand arguments. There is a sacredness in it, there is 
a beauty in it; and I say to-him, ‘‘ By all means, no 
matter what your intellectual advantages are, I would 
advise you to join the people of your faith, and keep 
that sentiment which stands connected with them.” 

‘*Oh,’’ say some persons flippantly, ‘‘ you do not 
think that of any consequence.” I think the human 
soul is the only thing that is of consequence in this 
world, except God that loves it; every law, every dog- 
ma, everything on earth must bow down to the value 
of the soul; and anything that will keep the soulin a 
tender and sweet recollection of the early church is 
right. If, therefore, a child has been brought up in 


the Roman Catholic church, 1 would not for the 


world disturb a settled association or sentiment or 
faith which it had clustered around about that church. 
It may not agree perfectly: with reason; it would be 
better if it did; but if it does not, let him keep it; for 
it is wholesome tokeep any sentiment that is beautiful, 
that is living, and that has joy, uprising and power in 
it. Do not harm sucha sentiment. 

Sometimes these sentiments spring up in unexpected 
hours. Sometimes men find that there are strange in- 
tervals which are to the soul like the atmosphere to 
pature outside. All days are not alike. Some days 
are full of solemn portents, and some days are full of 
aerial levity. Somedays are fair, and some days are 
stormy. It is very much so with the human soul. In 
it there come changes of temperament, changes of 
feeling. The soul has longings, bursts of emotion, 
in certain directions. There are some men who have 
a strong feeling that if they should follow their rea- 
s0n they would not believe in the Bible nor in the 
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future—in other words, that they would not know any- 
thing about it ; but their dear ones are dead, and some- 
thing comes up which in one way or another powerfully 
sets back their memory upon the lives of those dear ones, 
and upon their early life; and their heart becomes 
hungry, and nothing feeds it, and it goes out after the 
lost, and yearns for them, and it seems as though they 
must go to them. Well, why do you not, in faith? 
If your reason attends you like a Mephistopheles, that 
is a mere sentiment. Do not be persuaded by the 
devil. That was a true instinct. It was a groaning 
of your oppressed faith. Believe that they live, and 
that they wait for you; and if on this side the grave 
there is the strong prophetic feeling, ‘‘I must live on 
the other side,” do not put it into the crucible or the 
alembic, inorder to see what scientific value there is 
at the bottom of it. There is no treasure like the 
sanctified enthusiasm of a soul that is longing for 
something higher, or something better. 

Why is it that birds begin to fly, now, from the 
south ¢ They do not read topography. They have no- 
bedy toinstructthem. There is something in them that 
wakes them want to go north, and they do not Know 
whst it is. They fly because they want to fly, and 
they fly right, and they tind summer where they fly. 

If any man’s soul longs tor God, longs for purity, 
longs for the sway of a noble love, longs for the 
future, longs for heaven and longs for Christ, do not 
let me besiege him with texts or with rusty arguments 
either for or against; let him follow his longing. 

But some will say. ‘*‘ Would it not be wiser and bet- 
ter to instruct men first, and then lead them? Is it 
not best that men should be educated in that which is 
right?” Well, for what do we educate men?’ What 
is the end of education ? Whatis that part of a mau 
which is the »an 7 I say that it is the disposition, 
the heart: and Paul backs me up in that. Indeed, I 
got it from him, as well as several other things. In 
the 13th of Corinthians Paul says that all our Know- 
ledge shall vanish away. He says that in this whole 
realm of human life we are so low down, we are in 
such a province and corner of the universe, we know 
so little, and know it so modified by its relations to 
time and matter and law, that when we drop the body 
and rise out of this life, and go into the spirit life, our 
knowledge shall vanish away. He illustrates it by 
child life. I look back and laugh to think what things 
I thought of when I was achild. And Paul says that 
the whole of this life, and our best knowledges, are 
parallel with a child’s life. That is to say, in the 
whole realm of intellectual acquisition, when we come 
to look at the universe, and see what it is, all our 
knowledge shall be so visionary, imperfect, partial, 
fragmentary, that it will count for nothing. 

But there are three things, he says, that will not 
change—not when we are old; not when we die; not 
when we have gone through this life into the other 
life. Whatare they ’ Is genius one of them? No. 
Is esthetic sense? No. Is philosophy? No. Is 
judgment ? No. Is conscience ? No, What are they? 
Faith, or the power of realizing invisible things; hope, 
that bears men, with perpetual joy, through ex- 
perience, into everlasting promise; and love. These 
three will retain their identity; and the battle of death 
will not stain them with its color; and in the great 
world beyond, by hope, by faith and by love, we shall 
be introduced into the economies of the invisible 
realm. The heaven of heavens will become a home 
to us if we have faith, and hope, and love. 

Sentiment, heart emotion—that is the man; and the 
intellect is the servant, that hews wood and draws 
water for it. It is its engineer that clears the road. 
It is its architect that erects buildings for it to inhabit. 
The heart is the man. 

It is the disposition, the heart, that lives. You that 
are running after this sciolistic notion, after the pride 
of reason, and are vaunting up and down with rea- 
son, until men have reason to be sick of your vea- 
soning, hear what the word of God says: 

“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Hear Paul say, 


* Love is the fulfilling of the law’’—- 

the final end of creation. It is the very reason of 
your being; and therefore do not be ashamed to fol- 
low whatever is large in love, whatever is wise in in- 
tuition, and whatever is powerful and true in the 
region of sentiment. God has been gracious to you; 
and he has given the true center and fountain out of 
which is to come all guidance for this life and for 
the life which is to come. 


— Begin to follow Christ, evenif you begin at a point 
no bigger than a grain of mustard seed. The man 
who, with a determination to carry the undertaking 
right straight through, goes to Christ, and learns to 
love him, and little by little forms the habit of obedi- 
ence to him—that man has entered a Christian life. 


Che Spectator. 


CARLYLE’S WILL. 


Americans never suffered their admiration for Carlyle 
to be diminished by his injustice to our institutions or his 
blindness to the real issues which underlay party strife in 
this country. His talk about *‘ nigger-worship’’ and the 
‘‘ burning out of a dirty chimney ” was trying enough to 
American ears in the days when European criticism was 
harder to bear than it is to-day; nevertheless, the sale of 
the great Scotchman’s books steadily grew, and the stu- 
dent’s room in any college that lacked one or more of these 
inspiring volumes wasan anomaly. The Spectator recol- 


lects with what steadfast insistance he accepted the good 


and rejected the false in Carlyle’s teaching, sure that, 
however astray the man’s head might sometimes lead him, 
he was always sound at heart. And so he was, as Mr. 
Conway shows in his admirable article in the current 
number of *‘ Harper’s Magazine.”’ His judgment was 
often grievously at fauit, and when, in the later years of 
bis life, he gainel a truer knowledge of facts, he was not 
slow to recast his opinions. It was a tardy justice which 
he did us but it is pleasant to know that the old man came 
to see us somewhat as we are before he died; and no more 
interesting indication of this change of sentiment will be 
found than the following extract from bis will: 


Having with good eversince my tirst appearance 
in literature, a variety of kind feelings, obligations and re- 
gards toward New Engiand, and, indeed, long before that. 
heurty wood will, real and steady, which sti!l continues, to 
America at lurge, and recogoizing with gratitude how much 
of friendliness, of actually credible human love I bauve 
bad from that country, and what immensities of worth and 
capability | believe and partly koow to be jiodged especially 
in the silent classes there, l have now, after due consultation 
asto the feasibilities and the excusabilities of it, decided to 
fulfiilthe fond notion that has been bovering in my mind 
these many years,and Ido therefore hereby bequeath the 
books, whatever of them I could not borrow, but had to buy 
und gatber: toat is.in general, whatever of them are still 
bere, woicod I used in writing Cromwell and Friedrich, acd 
which shail be accurately searched forand parted from my 
Other books, to the President and Feilows of Harvard Col- 
lere, City of Cambridge, State of Massachusetts, as a poor 
testimony of my respect for that alma mater of 80 many of 
my trausatiantic friends anda token of the feelings above 
indicated toward the great country of which Harvard is the 
chief school. In which sense l have reason to be confident 
that the Harvard authorities will please to accept this, my 
little bequest, and deal with it aud order and use it as totheir 
own good judgmentard kind fidelity shall seem fittest. <A 
certain symbolical value the bequest may have, but of in- 
trinsic value, as a collection of old books, ii can preteod to 
very little. If there snould be doubt as to any books coming 
within the category of this bequest my dear brother John— 
if left behiud me, asl always trustand hope—who already 
Knows about this Harvard matter, and who possesses a calu- 
logue or list drawn up by me, of which the counterpart is in 
the possession of the Harvard authorities, will see it for mein 
all points accurately done in regard to this and to all else. In 
these tinal directions of mine I wish bim to be regarded as 
my second self—iny surviving self.” 


A NOTABLE CHAPLAIN. 


Edward Eggleston, who has a keen eye for originality of 
character or humanity of soul, recalled some time since, in 
bis vivid way, a figure worth remembering amid the 
throng of actors in the troubled war time: 

Dear Chaplain Joe Little, whera are you/ It is years 
since [ met you, filled as you were with philanthropic 
schemes for educating the poor whites of the South. 
There may be men more capable of carrying through a 
practical enterprise, but there never was a more enthusi- 
astic, unselfish and hardy spirit. A college, a theological 
seminary, and a musical academy all graduated Chaplain 
Little, but not all together could take the freshness and 
the oddity of his genius out of bim. 


When spiritual adviser to a regiment of wild West 


Virginians, he told them stories, sang them funny songs, 
adopted their dialect, and won their open hearts by manly 
open-heartedness. 

When Mosby captured Little it was in an unlucky time. 
Orders had been issued on the Federal side by General 
Pope, I believe, that bushwhackers should bavs"no quarier, 
and Mosby prepared to retaliate by shooting prisoners. 

‘“‘It looked pretty solemn,” said the chaplain, ‘‘ when 
they cast lots tosee who should inherit my horse.”’ 

But he took bis little nondescript harmonium, and began 
to sing fordear life. All the droll songs that ever were 
invented this doomed captive sang to the bushwhackers 
there in the mountains. 

‘*I think I ought to shoct you,” said Mosby at length. 
“‘A fellow that keeps up men’s spirits as you do is too val- 
uable to the Yankees for me to let off.”’ | 

But let him off he did. Nobody could shoot such a com- 
bination of goodness and drollery as Chaplain Little. Once 
after a battle a certain church was turned into a hospital, 
and wounded and dying lay all up and downthe floor. It 
was a blue time when men were dying not of wounds 
alone, but of despair, which was like an epidemic in the 
atmosphere. A severe chaplain added to the terror by 
passing about exborting the poor groaning fellows to pre- 
pare for death. Chaplain Little, seeing how fatal this 
despondency must prove, walked up into the pulpit, plant- 
ed his little melodeon on his knees, and struck up a ridicu- 
lous song known as ‘‘ The Ohio Girl.’’ Sunlight came in 
with the rich melody of the chaplain’s voice and the hu- 
mor of bissong. The surgeons took heart, and life seemed 
to come back to battered and homesick men. But the 
austere chaplain in the middle of the house called out: 
‘Chaplain Little, you ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
sing such stuff to men who ought to be preparing for 


death.”” Whereupon a colonel, who had just had a Jeg 
amputated, raised his head, and addressed the last speaker: 
‘“‘Chaplain Blank, I wish I had two legs, so that I could 
kick you out of doors.”’ 


The Spectator thinks there would be very little objec- 
tion to the doctrine of confession and absolution if it was 
always taught as Dean Stanley teaches it in the following 
incidents narrated in his last volume of essays. 


There is a story told of James I., who, when, after in- 
dulging in a furious passion against a faithful servant, he 
found that it was under a mistake, sent for him immedi- 
ately, would neither eat, drink nor sleep till he saw him, 
and when the servant entered his chamber tbe King 
kneeled down and begged his pardon; nor would he rise 
from his humble posture till he had compelled the aston - 
ished ser vant to pronounce the wordsof absolution. That 
was a grotesque but genuine form of penitence: that was 
a grotesque but legitimate form of absolution. There was 
au story told during the Turkish war of 1877 that a Rouma- 
nian solaier, after having received the sacraments from a 
priest on his death-bed, would not be satisfied till after he 
bad obtained an interview with the exceJlent Princess of 
Roumania. To ber he explained that he had tried to es- 
cape from the dangers of the battle by mutilating one of 
his fingers; and against her and her husband, the Prince 
of Roumania, he felt that his offense had been committed. 
From the Princess and not from the priest must the for- . 
giveness come which alone could bring any comfort to 
him. That forgiveness was whispered into the dying 
man’s ear by the Princess; with that forgiveness, not 
sacerdetal, but truly human, and therefore truly divine, 
the penitent soldier passed in peace to hisrest. . . . . 
Not long ago, when a French ship foundered in the Atlan- 
tic, a brave French priest was overheard repeating the 
absolution in the last moments of life to a fellow country- 
man. All honor to him for the gallant discharge of what 
he believed to be his duty! But is there a single reflecting 
man, whether Catholic or Protestant, who would not feel 
that the intervention of a priest at that moment was in 
itself absolutely indifferent? At all times the Bible and 
the enlightened conscience repeatedly assure us that that 
which commends a departing spirit to its Creator and 
Judge is not the accidental circumstance of his listening 
to a particular form of words uttered by a particular per- 
son, but the sincerity of repentance, the uprightness, the 
humility, the purity, the faithfulness of the man himself. 
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Keligionus 


Notes From Turkey.—A correspondent writes: ‘The 
‘reforms’ which have been so long promised, and which 
were to secure jus‘ice, a wise administration of the 
government of the country, the peace, prosperity and 
happiness of the people have gradually receded from view 
until they are completely lost sight of. On the contrary, 
the evils which have so long been complained of, and 
which have frequently provoked the remonstrance of 
foreign powers, are continually on the increase. A man 
occupying a high official position, and one of the best men 
in the Turkish civil service, told me the other day that he | 
had abandoned all hope of seeing any improvement. He 
said that the public service bad become so thoroughly cor. 
rupt that it was almost impossible to find an honest man. 
Another man connected with the Treasury Department 
said: ‘ The central government is pressing us very hard 
formoney. Weare straining every nerve, and by every 
week’s post we send almost every piastre that we can col- 
lect, and yet the government makes no account of it. It is 
as though we had sent nothing.’ When I asked him how 
it was possible to carry on the local government witbout 
money, as I knew that all salaries were largely in arrears, 
he replied, ‘By lying! We promise to pay to-morrow or 
next week, and so get on from day today.’ The inability 
to contract loans as formerly has embarrassed the 
government beyond measure; so the gathering of taxes 
from an impoverished people is progressing with great 
vigor; and this week’s post brings the announcement of 
a scheme for a forced loan upon the provinces, not in- 
cluding Constantinople, amounting to $13,200,000. Were 
there no otber trouble even, the finaneial pressure alone 
must bring on a crisis soon, unless relief is secured from 
some quarter. Then, too,-the different races and sects, of 
whom there are many throughout the empire, have never 
been drawn together by any national bond. On the other 
hand, there is an element of repulsion in them, which has 
been overcome only by the pressure of the government, 
As this pressure weakens, the repulsion grows more ap- 
parent, and a process of disintegration threatens to set in. 
This is one of the most serious difficulties which meet the 
government in considering the question of going to war 
with Greece. It is not supported by, a compact, patriotic 
population ready to shed their blood for the defense of 
their country. It cannot even be sure that large classes 
of the population will not seek the opportunity to rebel. 
The murmurings of the Turks even against their rulers, 
men of their own race and religion, are becoming loud 
and ominous. This is a sad picture; but it is not over- 
drawn. Meanwhile the Gospel is quietly exerting a 
leavening influence. Christian schools are multiplying ip 
numbers and increasing in influence The new colleges 
are raising up men who will be fitted ere long for useful 
service. The female seminaries are also training young 


women to perform their part: well in labors for their own 
sex. The Bible was never so great a power in the land as 
it is to-day. The congregations are growing, and the 
evangelical churches are extending their influence. The 
superstitions of an effete Christianity have a very feeble 
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hold upon the people. The people are zradually becom- 
ing evangelical iv sentiment, even though they maintain 
their ancient rituals. When the Spirit shall be poured out 
in power from oa high, there will be a great ingathering 
all over the land. For this, let much prayer be offered. I 
do not understand how there can be genuine reform which 
does not begin with the people, and all history shows that 
governments partake of the character of their subjects. 
A wise and honest constituency will secure a wise and 
honest administration, and nothing else will. The problem 
which the wisdom of European statesmen has always 
failed to solve can be solved by a pure Christianity and 
Christian education. This is the hope of Turkey to-day. 
The progress in this direction is slow, it is true; it is not 
what we desire, but there is progress. There never was a 
time in the history of this country when it behooved the 
friends of Christ to be faithful in effort and earnest in 
prayer like the present. The American Board is the most 
prominent of all the agencies which are at work 
in Turkey; but there are indications that this work 
is to be imperiled by a conviction on the part of the 
Board and its constituency, that too large a proportion of 
its fun ‘sis sent to tbis country. Shall our energies be 
crippled as the crisis draws on ? Weakness now is disaster.’’ 


The Toledo Conference of Congregational Churches in 
Onio held its annual meeting at Wauseon, April 5th and 
tth, the Rev. R. R. Davies, pastor. Two new churches 
bave been admitted to the Conference within the year— 
one a Congregational Methodist church, organized in IS77 
by the Rev. M. H. Adsit, recently ordained as an evan- 
gelist, and who is admirably adapted for work among 
neglected people, having spent the most of bis life in 
such work without any remuneration; the other churca is 
already a self supporting one, the Toledo Central, the 
Rev. Dr. Bacon, prostor. Both pastor and people strength- 
en the Conference very much, and they also enjoy 
their new relationship exceedingly. Dr. Bacon al- 
luded to his church membership, into which he entered 
at the organization of the church, as a feature of 


Congregationalism which gave him peculiar pleasure 


and a sense of equality and nearness to his people. 
The new enterprise starts wut with heartiness and cour- 
age and hopefulness. The following were the topics dis- 
cussed: ‘* The Relations of the Bible to Christian Charac- 
ter,’’ ‘**The Church and the World’s Relative Progress,” 
“The Congregational Press,’’ *‘ The Old and the New Work 
of the Congregational Churches as Designated by the Na- 
tional Council,’ ** The Christian Doctrine of Holiness the 
Climax of Curistian Character,’ ‘* Tae Cnurch, God's 
Agency for Saving the World.” Toe Wauseon church 
has lost a valuable member in tha removal of Prof. 
J. E. Sater, Superintendent of Schools, to Columbus, to 
take a position in the State School Commissioner’s office. 
The Rev. R. R Davies has been appointed in his place to 
finish the school year. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES, 


—The Lutheran General Synod wii! bold its annual conven- 
tion at Altoona, Pa., June &sih. 

—The Fifth Avenue Baptist Church raised $20,500 last Sun- 
day for purposes of church improvement. 

~The Rev. James O. Averill bas resigned the pastorate of 
the Congregational! church at Fiushing, N. Y. 

—Rabbi Misrachi, a native of Persia, is collecting money 
umong the Hebrews of New York with whicnto repair the 
tomb of Mordecai and Esther. 

—It is suid that the Rey. Charles F. Ea on, of Palmer, Mass., 
is the probable successor of the late Dr. Chupin in the Church 
of the Divine Paternity in this city. 

—The sixty fifth annual meeting of the New York Female 
Auxiliary Bible Society was held -in the University Place 
Presbyterian Church in this city, April l4th. ; 

—The Calvary (Pres) Church of Newburgh, the Rev. J. 
Searle, pastor, raised at its morning service, April 10th, 
#0 600 to pay off its entire indebtedness. Next. 

—Thbhe Presbyterian General Assembly (North) meets in 
Buffalo, the Southern inp Staunton, Va., and the Cumberland 
at Austin, Texas—all on the same day, May 19th, at eleven 
A.M. 

—Tbe Prospeet Avenue Baptist congregation, Buffalo, is 
now erecting a new building which is to cost $35,000, exclusive 
of organ and furniture. The old church will be remodeled, 
connected with the new one, and used as a chapel. 

—QOne bundred and fifty members of the Washington Ave- 
nue Bapiist Church, Brookiyn, have withdrawn in a body, 
and wiliformanew church. They declare that they leave in 
no spirit of anger, but that to remain under the present cir- 
cumstanccs “is to live on unblessed, unhelped and unhappy.” 


NEW ENGLAND. 


_—The Kev. Edward Everett Hale is talked about for the 
chaplaincy of Harvard College. 

—The Kev. Liba Conant, a well-known home missionary in 
New Hampshire, died at Bristol, in that State, April 3d. 

—The superintendents and officers of Congregational Sun- 
day-schools in Massachusetts will hold a State convention at 
Worcester on May 3d. 

—The new church of the Unitarian Society in Hartford, 
Conp., was dedicated April 3d. The cost of the church, site 
and organ was $28,000, aud the society basa fund of $30,000 
left over. 

—The new Catholic Theological Seminary for the archdio- 
cese of Boston, to be built at Brigoton, will contain rooms for 
200 students, and is expected to cost $300,000. Oaly helf of 
the building will be completed for the present. 

—A children’s Channing memorial service was beld in Bos- 
ton op a recent Sunday afternoon, the Sunday-schools of five 
churches taking part in it. Addresses were made by the 
R-v. James Freeman Clarke, the Rev. H. B. Carpenter, the 
Kev. M. J. Savage, Governor Long and others. The Rev. E. 
E. Hale referred to William Ellery Coanning as a great friend 
of the children. 

~The Rey. Frank N: Greeley delivered bis farewe!! sermon 
in New Haven, Coun., where he has been pastor of the Pres- 
byterian eburcd tor several years, Sunday morning, April 


=> 


17th. His genial disposition and marked ability asa clergy- 
man have made him very popular with his society and the 
community, and there is universal regret that his ill health 
obliges him to resign bis labors. He will remain in New 
Haven the coming year, but will abstain almost entirely 
from ministerial work. At the close of the farewell services 
a series of resolutions expressing the friendly feeling that 
existed between the pastor and his people, and the genera! 
regret that he must leave the pulpit, were adopted by a ris- 
ing vote. 

—The Rev. W. W. Newton has resigned the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s Chureh, Boston, and accepted a calito Pittsfield, 
Mass. We gather that the cause of bis resignation is due to 
a division of sentiment in St. Paul's, produced by a variety 
of causes, partly @ chronic controversy between Low Church 
and High Church, partly an equally chronic controversy 
between the aristocratic and the democratic elements, and 
pertly a difference of opinion respecting a proposal for sell- 
ing the present churen property, which is in the business 
part of the city, and moving tothe Back Bay, where al! the 
other churches have gone. Mr. Newton is favorably known 
to the readers of The Christian Union by bis contributions to 
our Ten-Minute Sermons series. 

—The Twenty-eigbth Congregational Society, Boston, has 
decided to resume services. A preposition to conduct the 
services in the manner favored by Theodore Parker was 
voted down. The following articles of faith, recommended 
by a special committee, are to be acted upon at the next 
merting: “We believe in inteliectual truth, discovered to 
man by thought in the measure of bis capacity, and we 
pledge ourselves to seek it in reverent freedom. We believe 
in mora! right discovered to man by experience of the ef- 
tects of actions, and we pledge ourselves to constant service 
of that rigbt in subordination of the lower to the higher 
nature in our personal lives, and in just and kindly acts 
toward ail men. We feel within a yearning after the perfect 
so fur as we apprebnend it, and we therefore unite to worship 
the best we know, that we may the better study trutb and 
practical virtue.’’ 

THE WEST. 


—Thirty-eight persons joined the Euclid Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Cleveland, April 3d. 

—The Rev. Orr Van Osdell, of Rock Island, II)., has accept- 
cda call from the Evangel Baptist Cnourch, Chicago, and will 
enter upon his work at once. 

—A special State Conference of Universalist ministers has 
just clo-ed au session at Urbana, Ill., the object being torevive 
interest and work in that city. 

—Tne Arkansas State Senate has passed a bill appropriating 
210,000 for a branch normal! college at Pine Bluff, Ark., which 
«choo! will be used for the education ot colored teacbers. 

—Thefreceipts of the Illinois Home Missionary Society for 
the vearending March 3lst were $10,384.12. This is an ad- 
vance of more then $3,000 over the receipts of the past 
year. Tnis society closes its year without debt. 

—The new Y. M.C. A. building at St. Louis has just been 
compieted, It formerly belonged to one of the down-town 
Methodist churchea, and in its renovated form and central 
location is admirably adapted to Christian work. The money 
for the building was secured during Mr. Moody's visit to Str. 
Louis fast year. 

—Jack Warburton, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is going from 
place to place closing saloons, forming temperance societies, 
and convertiog dancing halls and breweries into reading 
rooms. Mr. Warburton is said to bea good story-teiler aud 
a sweet singer, and not a few chilcren of Wisconsin and 
lilinois are familiar with his songs. 

—A movement ison foot for toe establishment of a Sun- 


-day-School Assembly across Lake Monona, near Madison, 


Wis., similar to the one at Chautauqua, N. Y., Island Park, 
Ind., and Clear Luke, Iowa. Fifieen acres of land bave been 
given and a subseription of $500. One thousand dollars more 
is needed to assure the success of the en erprise. 

—Mayor Harrison (Democrat), who has just been re-elected 
Mayor of Chicago by more than 7,000 majority, and who 
has hitherto exerted bis influence on the side of crime, has 
signalized bis victory by ordering the Superintendent of 
Police to enforce the ordinance which pronibits the sale of 
liquors to minors, and to suppress ali disreputable houses. 
This is what the respectable element in the city has long de- 
manded, and if Mayor Harrison will enforce the laws he will 
nave itshearty support. 

—The tenth annual meeting of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of the Baptist Churches of the West, was held in the 
First Baptist Church in Chicago, April 13th and l4th. The 
exercises consisted of tbe reception of delegates from 
sister societies, the annual report of the Board and of State 
Secretaries, addresses by returned missionaries, an address 
by Dr. Lorrimer, an address on “ Mission Work in Sunday- 
Schoola by Young Women,” a review of the ten years’ bis- 
tory of the Society, and a social reunion. 

—The Universalist chureh of Aurora, Ill., now without a 
pastor, has invited the Rev. Dr. Tbomas, of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, to preach for them evenings. As the Doc- 
tor has but one service in Chicago, and as Aurora is only 
about forty miles away, it bas been thought, but perhaps 
without good reason, that he would accept the invitation. 
While preaching in Aurora a few years since, Dr. Thomas, 
though a Methodist, attracted so many Universalists to his 
ministry that for quite a while before his return to Chicago 
the Universalist church there was closed. 

—The Woman’s Board of Missions of the Northwest (Pres- 
byterian), with over a thousand auxiliaries and an income of 
more than $30,000 a year, is going to bave its annual meeting 
May 27-29, in Chicago, with the Third Presbyterian Church. 


Preparations are being made to entertain at least 1,500 dele- 


gates. Miss Maggie Given and Miss Carrie Downes, members 
of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, are going to Japan 


in August as missionaries of this Board. The Chicago churches | 


provide for their support, and more than half the amount 
required for tbe first year is already on deposit. 

—R. Graham, Esq., General Secretary of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society, has received a warm welcome in 
Chicago, and bas explained the nature of the new temperance 
movement in England several times, both in public and in 
private. He has been the guest of Robert D. Fowler, Esq.,a 
prominent pork-packer and an earnest Christian. Monday 
evening, April 4th, the clergy of the city, irrespective of 
denomination, met Mr. Graham at dinner at the Grand Pa- 
cific Hotel, by invitation of Mr. Fowler. The clergy were 
generally present, and were exceedingly interested in Mr. 
Graham’s statements. The questions with which he was 
plied showed that tht Chicago ministers are not ready to 


advocate a new method simply because it is new, or be- 
cause it has been successful in England. Mr. Graham does 
not think tbe temperance work is carried on as efficiently 
here as in England. 

-Asa good deal bas been said about a union of the Unt- 
tarians and the Reformed Jews, especially in the West, 
Rabbi Hirseh, of Chicago. one of the ablest of the Reformed 
School, in a recent sermon opposed the project for three 
reasons, (1) the gulf that divides the two religious bodies is 
impassable, Unitarians believing in Ct rist, while the Jews 


cling with pride to the history of God’s dealing with their — 


fathers: (2) the union if brought about would not be bene- 
ficial, Unitarians having a mission in the Christian chureh, 
Reformed Judaism inthe eynagogurc: (3) the two religions 
could neither work tovether nor understand each other. 
* Let the Unitarian,’ says the Rabbi, * hold fast to his own 
pecuiarities, the Jew studiously foster what is specifically 
hisown. Let us not seek a premature union, but rather 
cultivate friendiy, neighborly relations. Let each be 
prompted by the desire to be faithful to his own mission, and 
in the end we will advance the truest interests of humanity.” 


THE SOUTH. 


—A new Episcopal church was opened at Danville, Va., on 
Easter Sunday, and is said to be the finest house of worship 
ip the State, 

—Fisk University bas enjoyed two seasons of revival in- 
terest during the present year. The first before Christmas 
r: sulted in tue conversion of fourteen persons. The second, 
which has just closed, has brougnt fifty-three students into 
the church, making sixty-seven in all. Dr. Earle held one 
meeting in the midst of the second, and gave a decided im- 
pulse to the work. Cobristians were greatly blessed. 


FOREIGN. 


—Bishop Merrill has organized the Methodist missions in 
Italy into an annual conterence. 

—It has been decided that doctrinal topics shall not be in- 
troduced for discussion in the coming Beumenical Methodist 
Conference. 

—Tne Foreign Mission Fund of the United Presbyterian 
church ot Scotland is $15,000 larger this year than was last 
years fund, the whole amouocot being £37,665, or about 
$185,000. 

—Mr. William Grays. of Hartpool, England, in order to in- 
duce the Nonconformist churches of that town to remove 
the debts which they are carrying, bas made offer to Wesley- 
ans, Baptists, Copgregationalists and others, in all about $60,- 
(00, on condition that they will raise enough to relieve them- 
selves of debt. 

~ Tne Congregationalists in Albuquerque, N. M., dedicated 
their new house on April lith. The sermon was by the Kev. 
W.H. Ashley, of Las Vegas, N. M. This is the first Protes- 
tant church built in the place, the only Congregational in the 
Territory. Cannot some church help them with a bell, organ, 
or communion service, all of which they need ? 

-—The Arcbhhishop of Michoachan, Mexico, has issucd an 
edict to the effect that Catholics must not join any Protestant 
sect, furnish house or cnairs to Protestants, receive Protest- 
ant books or tracts, do any work for Protestants, or receive 
any gift from them, under penalty of the anathema and 
mchest exe>mmunication of the Holy Father. 

—A bilt bas been introduced into the English Parliament 
providing tor the establishment of “‘Churen Boards,”’ which 
are to have cbharve of all moueys collected, and to have power 
to make changes in the services of the church andin the 
vestments worn, where such changes are not contrary to law. 
The act is designed to supersede the Public Worship act. 

—The French Chamberof Deputies has sanctioned the in- 
troduction of a bill repealing the decree of 1804, which pro 
vided that public cemeteries should be divided into different 
portions for Catholics and non-Catholics. The Bishop of 
Apgers made a protest aygainst this; pointing out that if the 
cemeiery was the property of the parish,as some assert- 
ed, so was the parish church also, according to their view, 
and the church would also be claimed as common property. 

—-The Rev. Mr. Schaufticr, who was forbidden by the local 
authorities of Brunn, Austria, to read the Scriptures or speak 
or pray at the grave of one of his members, and who ap- 
pealed to the Austrian Ministry, has had the case decided 
against him. They decided not to recognize bim asa minis- 
ter because he wasa Protestant. Toen, when be fell back 
upon his right as a private citizen to speak at bis friend's 


grave, they decided that he was not a private citizen, since — 


he claimed to be a minister. 

—Tnhe official returns of the Irish Presbyterian church, re- 
cently issued, contain much interesting information concern- 
ing that body. There are now 632 ministers, 558 congrega- 
tions, 2,.97 elders, 6,983 deacons, and 104,769 communicants. 
There are also 1.052 Sunday schools, with 8.840 teachers and 
an average attendance of 69,866 scholars. The church main- 
tains a Church Extension Fund and an Irish Mission, mis- 
sions to the colonies, to Europe, India and China, to soldiers 
and sailors, and to the Jews. Two colleges in Belfast and 
Derry provide forthe training of tbe ministry, and six 
synods, with thirty-seven presbyteries under the General 
Assembly, form the governing courts of the church. > 

—A singular scene was witnessed recently in Llandegfan 
Church, which is attached to the Welsh living of Beaumaris. 
In consequence of complaints of neglect of duty against the 
rector, the Bishop of Bangor, after a commission of inquiry, 
himself licensed a curate for Llandegfan. The curate, ac- 
companied by the Bishop's secretary, attended morning ser- 
vice, but the rector refused to allow him to officiate, and 
from the communion rails protested strongly against the 
Bishop’s procedure, stating that he wasin charge of the parish 
and would not permit intrusion. He subsequently padlocked 
the church door and gates. The church wardens broke the 
locks, and the Bishop's curate officiated at the afternoon 
service. 

—* There are signs in all the Catholic countries of Eu- 
rope,” says an exchange, “of _a growing religious reaction. 
The commune of Bertolla, which contains two thousand in- 
habitants, lies at a short distance from Turin. It bas been 
troubled for some time by the immoralities of its parish 
priest. The Archbishop at length consented to depose the 
priest, and gave orders that the church should be closed. At 
a meeting of all the inbabitants it was resolved, without op- 
position, that the commune sbould withdraw its allegiance to 
the Vatican, and a petition was forwarded to the Protestant 
clergy in Turin—it is needless to say with what result—re- 
questing them to ‘send preachers of the Word of God to 
Bertolla,’ with a view to the reception of the entire commune 
into the Protestant church.” 
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Science and Art. 


A New Evectric Lamp.—There is a promise that 
the electric light, which has already dimmed the gas- 
lights of New York and put gas-stock owners in a 
panic, may yet succor country homes from the terrors 
of kerosene and bondage to the monopoly of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company. The London ‘‘ Graphic” gives an 
account of the Swan Electric Light, which we devoutly 
hope to see perfected and put in operation in the 
United States. The experiments were made by Mr. 
Swan himself at Cragside, England. Ata distance of 
three quarters of a mile the overtiow of a pond was 
used to propel a six-horse-power turbine wheel. This 
moved a small Siemens dynamo-electric battery en- 
cased in a strong box near the wheel, and produced 
the electricity, which is carried to the house overa 
double row of copper wires. The lamp itself is said 
to be exceedingly simple, and may be hung from the 
ceiling, placed in a bracket on a side wall, or in the 
porcelain body ot an old oil or kerosene lamp of the style 
so much used at present. It consists of a glass bulb 
about three inches in diameter, from which a cylin- 
drical arm extends. Two platinum wires connected 
with the intermediate carbon conductor pass through 
this arm and into the bulb and are hermetically sealed 
by fusion of the glass around them on eutrance into the 
glass wall of the lamp. Since the air is exhausted 
from the well the carbon does not decompose; in fact, 
it becomes harder from continued usage. The carbon 
thus used by Mr. Swan in his experiments has lasted 
uninterruptedly since last October. It is claimed for 
the system that the light can be absolutely divided 
without sacrifice of economy, forty five of them being 
in use at Cragside, each lamp giving a light equal to 
that of three ordinary lamps and the current being 
turned on or off by small switches inserted in the 
wails. After the cost of the lamp and its accompani- 
ments, no outlay is necessary except for repairs. 


AMMONIA Gas a MorivE POWER.—The New York 
‘‘Evenine Post” gives the following account of a new 
motive power: ‘* Professor Gamgee’s ‘ zero-motor’ 
bas been exciting considerable attention here {Wash- 
ington, D. C.}, and scientific men are inclined :o seta 
high estimate on its value. One of the examiners in 
the Patent Office tells me he regards it as the most im- 


- portant patent since the telephoue. If it succeeds at 


all, however, it will be of far greater consequence than 
that of any invention of recent times. Briefly charac- 
terized, i is designed to utilize the expansive force of 
ammoniaas a motive power. In Chief Engineer Isher- 
wood’s report on the subject to Secretary Hunt, a doc- 
ument which has called particular attention to the in- 
vention, he declares the plan as devised by Professor 
Gamgee to be ‘far from chimerical. It is founded on 
well demonstrated thermo-dynamical principles. The 
whole is definite and precise, both in theory and me- 
chanical detail, nor can it be shown, 2 priori, that there 


‘is not a fair prospect for its success.” The motive 


power, practically, being water as against coal, it is 
needless to say that the new engine, if found practica- 
ble on experiment, must work a revolution in mechan- 
ics, superseding the steam-engine, as that has taken 
the place of less economical mechanical powers. The 
engine has been examined during the week by Presi- 
dent Garfield, Secretary Windom and many others. 
Professor Gamgee is sanguine of complete success, 
and, from his point of view, steamship and railroad 
companies and manufacturers ure menaced with a rival 
more portentous than hangs over the gas monopolies ; 
for the new force is the foe to all monopoly.” 


THE METHODIST MINISTERS have been discussing 
the temperance question in the New Yorks Conference. 
The report of their discussion does not belong to this 
column; but the following statistics, presented in the 
course of it, are of some scientific value. Tbeir value 
would be greater if they showed how much of the 
seven hundred million dollars’ worth of liquor pro- 
duced was native wine, how much distilled liquor, how 
much ale and beer. These statistics are said to be 
compiled directly from official returns. They show 
that there are 175,266 places in the United States 
where alcoholic beverages are sold, 5,652 distilleries, 
and 2,830 breweries. The direct cost of this liquor is 
more than seven hundred million dollars, with an in- 
direct cost of about as much more. ‘To make this 


- liquor it required 13,985,745 bushels of corn, 2,838,983 


bushels of rye, and 2,801,307 gallons of molasses. 


Mr. STEELE MackayYe, whose double stage is one of 
the features of the famous Madison Square Theater, 
has now patented an invention which ought to go far 
toward reducing danger to a minimum in case of fire 
or panic at a theater or lyceuin. This is what he calls 
the invisible chairs, so constructed that the occupants, 
ut the close of the performance, will only have to 
touch a spring when the framework will collapse and 
become part and parcel of the floor. The disappearance 


of the rows of seats would enable everybody to move 
ina direct line for the dours, and greatly simplity all 
hitherto known methods of exit. But what if a wag 
should touch the spring of your chair in tne midst of 
an exciting scene, and chair apd you went tumbling to 
the floor together? 

Tir LaTesT INVESTIGATIONS as reported indicate 
the presence of alcohol in most unexpected places: in 
spring, river, sea and rain water, and even in the vapor 
ofthe air. Only the purest spring water is free from 
it. This is a bad showing for the human race if alco- 
hol is “always and everywhere a poison.”’ On the 
other hand, itis not necessary to drink distilled liquors 
to get all the alcohol which the average human body 
requires for its best condition. 


Books and b 
Hooks and Authors. 
TWO LIVES OF CHRIST: 

Two lives of Christ are laid simultaneously on our 
table. The first isin form fictitious, but is measurably 
historical; the second is in form historical, but is quite 
as truly fictitious. 

The story of Didymus, as James Freeman Clarke 
tells it, may be briefly epitomized. He is a Galilean 
whose mind is early turned to religious life and prob. 
lems. He becomes a disciple successively in the dif- 
ferent schools of Jewish thought; studies under the 
scribes, joins the Pharisees and practices all their 
austerities, goes dissatistied from them to Alexandria 
to learn what the school of Philo can teach him, re- 
turns home and joins the Essenes; but in none finds a 
resting place for bis faith, in each of them a new rea 
son for his skepticism. More foteut than even these 
successive experiences of intellectual disappointment 
is a heart disappointment. He is in love with a beau- 
tiful Jewish maiden, Miriam of Magcaala. On his re- 
turn from Alexandria he is overwhelmed with. dismay 
and wrath to find her married to Herod. Ambition, a 
wild notion of becoming a second Esther to ber na- 
tion, stimulated by the evil counsels of a crafty Phari- 
see, has shattered his idol, and with it is destroyed his 
faith in God and in man. These experiences occupy 
about one-third of the book. They trace the growth 
of Thomas’s skepticism, and incidentally afford a pic- 
ture of Jewish life and especially of Jewish religious 
and political thought. Now comes the turning point 
in his life. He meets Jesus, and is drawn to this new 
rabbi by his mingled sweettiess and power. Miriam 
is turned out of Herod’s harem; Jesus finds her torn 
by the devils of disappointed ambition, fanatical zeal, 
embittered hate and womanly sbame and remorse, 
casts them out, and leads her to both forgive her ene- 
mies and to seek forgiveness of her God. She becomes 
his discip] >, bound to him by the ties of devotion, grat- 
itude and spiritual love. From this time the story of 
Thomas and Miriam is substantially identical with 
that of Jesus until that ends in his disappearance 
after the resurrection: we say disappearance, for it is 
not described as an ascension. 

The insuperable difficulty in such a species of com- 
position as this consists in the fact that the whole 
power of the Gospel story lies inits simple truthtul- 
ness. A human life of three years, spent in preaching 
to ignorant multitudes in a remote province, and ended 
in a felon’s death, under falsecharges, is not the sort of 
material of which fascinating fiction can be nade. The 
story of Josepb, or David, or Daniel, or even Paul is 
more dramatic than that of Jesus. The transcendent 
beauty of the Master's life lies in its transparent sim- 
plicity and truthfulness. But the attempt to combine 
it with fiction destroys that beauty. A breath is on 
the glass, nnd itis no longer transparent. The reader 
fails even to get a more accurate idea of Jewish life; 
for he has no means of knowing how far the * proper- 
ties’ are true to ancient life; how far, in his picture 
of Pharisees and Essenes, for example, the author has 
scrupulously followed the authorities, and how far he 
bas drawn on his imagination. This aspect of unreal- 
ity is increased by Dr. Clarke’s treatment of the mira. 
cles. He believes in the resurrection of Lazarus, but 
the feeding of the five thousand he attributes to the sud- 
den generosity of people upon the ground who followed 
Christ’s example, and distributed their store to others 
less fortunate or less prudent and forecasting than 
themselves; the miracle of the stater found in the fish’s 
mouth and that of the cursing of the fg-tree he ex- 
plains away altogether. We do not here object to this 
on theological grounds, though the miracles which Dr. 
Clarke discards present to our thinking less difficulties 
than those which he accepts; the resurrection includes 
the possibility of all other miracles, as the greater the 
less. But this sort of discrimination, skillfully as Dr. 
Clarke has done it, impairs seriously the artistic effect. 
Criticism and imagination do not work well together. 
The bird and the horse are both excellent in their way, 


1 The Legend of Thomas Didymus, the Jewixh Skeptic. By 
James Freeman Clarke. Lee & Shepard. 
Rabbi Jeshua, An Eastern Story. Henry & 


but Pegasus is an impossibility. The writer of a fiction — 


based on the New Testament to succeed artistically 
must either abandon himself to the artless faith of the 
first century, and find no marvel too difficult for his 
belief, or he must accept the purely rationalistic theory, 
and write in the spirit of Renan—that is, in the spirit 
of the nineteenth century skepticism. He cannot com. 
bine the two; for the moment the critical faculty is 
invited to consider what is true and what is false the 
delusion, which is essential to the charm of' fiction, is 
atanend. But with either alternative he must equally 
fail. If he abandons himself to the childlike faith of 
the first century, and accepts all marvels and miracles 
—Christian, Pharisaic, and pagan—with indiscrimi- 
nate credulity, he destroys the historical realism of 
the narrative by his credence as truly as by his skepti- 
cism, and relegates the four Gospels to the literature 
of fairy stories. If he treats all the miracles as myths 
and Oriental marvels he leaves little or nothing in the 
story worth the telling ; for the life of Jesus, robbed 
of the divine Presence and Power, andtold as the mere 
story of a Galilean rabbi, is naught. 

The second of these methods is that pursued by the 
anonymous author of *‘ Rabbi Jeshua,’”’ which assumes 
as its basis the Gospel of Mark, eviscerated by modern 
rationalism. It defends this selection on the ground that 
this Gospel is the oldest—an entirely unproved asser- 
tion; it makes the selection because it is the briefest 
and therefore presents the fewest impediments to a 
rationalizing imagination. The affectation of origi- 
nality in the title runs through the whole book. Jesus 
is the Rabbi Jeshua; John the Baptist is Hanan: his 
disciples are the Hasaya; the Gospel of Mark is attrib- 
uted to Peter, under the title of ‘‘ Simeon has Saddik.” 
that of Luke is attributed to the Rabbi Saul. The 
author is thoroughly familiar with the rabbinical litera- 
ture, With Oriental life, and with Palestinean scenery, 
and makes good use of his knowledge. He is a remark. 
able colorist; some of his descriptions are adwirable 
specimens of word painting. His name is unknown: 
the surmise that he may be Edwin Arnold would have 
not a little to sustain it in the poetic style, the Orien- 
tal scholarship, the radical rationalisin and the genuine 
philanthropic spirit of the book. Radical the ratioual- 
ism certainly is. Rabbi Jeshua is an ascetic; he ‘‘ con- 
demned without scruple all who hesitated to go the 
same lengths with himselfin the zealous pursuit of 
holiness;” ‘*‘like other great men, he was but little in 
advance of the spirit of his time;” ** brought up in the 
belief that only in the Law of Moses was the whole and 
finite sum of truth to be found, he devoted his energies 
to the right understanding of the law ratber than to 
any independent and original search after truth;” his 


courage was due to a superstitious expectation of a 


supernatural deliverance and a fatalistic faith in his 
destiny. In a word, he was a ‘‘ Hebrew fatalist and an 
Oriental prophet.” And this suggests the radical evil 
in this book and in every book of this class. It is not 
that they deny the inspiration of the sacred writers or 
the authority, or even the authenticity of the Gospels, 
or the reality, or even the possibility of the miracles; 
all this might be, and no great, certainly no irreparable 
injury be done. But they belittle Christ's character; 
they lower the supreme ideal of human life; they re- 
verse the endeavor of ancient alchemy, and transmute 
pure gold into a baser metal; they impair reverence, 
honor, love. The author of ‘ Rabbi Jeshua ” 
is not a cold-blooded rationalist. The parable 
with which he closes his book shows a Christlike 
heart; but his philosophy would forever prevent the 
realization of his own parable. Christ came to seek 
and to save the strayed child of this parable, to reveal 
‘*the Father who was lost and to take back the wan- 
derer to his arms.”” That is a work of love which no 
Rabbi Jeshua could ever perform for the race, which 
no man can ever perform for a fellow mortal lost like 
himself. 


The Story of the Notable Prayers of Christian History. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth, author of ‘‘The Story of the 
Hymns.” (Boston: D. Lothrop & Company.) This is an 
attempt to present some of the more noteworthy ‘' prayers 
of Christian history, with their biographical or historical 
connections.” The title suggests an invidious distinction, 
which was certainly nct intended by theauthor. History, 
Christian or otherwise, has been as much affected by ob- 
scure and unknown prayers as by apy that were public 
and wellknown. But it is well not only to réalize the fact 


that there are prayers that have been an integral part of. 


bistory, but, when feasible, to get at their own bistory. 
A knowledge of the persons who prayed or of the circuin- 
stances in which the particular prayer was offered cer- 
tainly adds very much to its meaning and so to its useful- 
ness to the reader. The success of the attempt to furnish 
this in this book is not, however, always «qual to the pur- 
pose. The accounts are sometimes too fragmentary, 
sometimes too much in the maoner of a hasty compila- 
tion. The fervor is too frejuently in the language rather 
than in the real spirit of the writing. It has altogether 
too much the appearance of a ‘‘made’’ book. And this 
impression is heightened >sy the illustrations, which are 
not in execution any addition to the book, and are in idea 
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incongruous with its professed purpose and its devotional 
use. The general appearance and tone of the book, then, 
in its original portions are not in as true harmony 
with its proper intent as is desirable for the best effect. 
Apart from this, the work is a welcome and bene- 
ficial one, to be considered and used with the caution 
required with all devotional aids, but capable of truly 
strengthening the inward life. It is no small impulse and 
nourishment to the best living to come by such means 
into the current of the manly devoutness and devout man- 
liness of history, to become acquainted with the inner and 
serious purpose and aspiration of heroic and self-sacrificing 
lives; to tind behind careers of action, and courage, and 
practical power, the sources of these, in heavenwaid as- 
piration, in humble penitence, and sincere communing 
with God tbrough Christ. It belps one to understand 
what Christian life and character actually are. as wrought 
out in the world. it shows some of the secret forces actu- 
ally operating in human affairs. It tells us bow others 
have met the questions and difficulties which make the 
strain of our own lives. Acquaintance with such a bovuk 
often interprets to us our own experience, and brings into 
fourm, and furnishes with means of expression, petitions 
and desires which, if they had not already a virtual exist- 
ence in the heart, were ready to be born into living power. 
The prayers of others, particularly those born out of spe- 
cial stress aad toil of spirit, become thus, when rightly 
used, the means of arousing in us the emotions and high 
purposes which they utter, and even of cultivating accord- 
ing to our. measure the temper out of which they sprang. 
For this purpose this book, while not equal to some others 
as a collection of prayers, has a usefulness of its own in 
the information given in connection with the prayers. 

Under the Slieve Ban. By R. E. Fravcillon, (Henry 
Holt & Co.) There is no other realm of thought in which 
the improbable so naturally seats itself supreme as in that 

- of love. In other activities reason, proportionately at 
least, holdssway. What is love! Is it aseductive voice,a 
magnet which draws unerringly and then enthialls? or is 
it a demon, which while it entices and intoxicates its vic- 
tim, yet repels and keeps withcut the bounds cf tealiza- 
tion¢ These are the thoughts which are naturally sug- 
gested by this book; and those who are fond of analyzing 
such subjects will tind occasion enough in the perusal of 
it. And they will find ‘** fate” sufficiently active to supply 
a relish to the appetite. Some things may seem impussi- 

ble in the story —especially relating to the Frerch char- 
acter, who evidently finds the definition of love to be p.s- 
session of the object loved. And yet in a sense this char- 
acter is no more problematical tban that such a man as 
Micbael Fay should exist, whose solution of the enigma is 
self-abnegation. The former braves all things in search- 
ing after, the latter in losing all knowledge cf the loved 
one, These two characters, hitherto unknown to each 
other, meet, and their seerets eventually and tragically 
become mutually known. The same element of love (or 
is it a different element’) makes their cause common. 
Thus irresistibly, thougb the happiness of either would 
seem to be the blasting of the happiness of tbe other, they 
are fated to bring the lifelong hope of both to fruition. 
Those who think that true love is easily detined will doubt- 
loss meet with much difficulty in this book. Those who 
are of the opinion tbat the result is the solution will only 
be comforted by the fact that individual action had little 
to do with it, save in the case of one, while the other’s 
passivity was the purest effort, and that Fate settled it 
all, which is no proof of anything. This question, how- 
ever, never has been settled, and unfortunately it involves 
too intense personality ever to yield the perfume of true 
consecration. Dionysius Rooney is a peculiar though in- 
teresting character, and resembles those odd streaks of 
humanity which autoors are wont to introduce by way 
of a background; but in this instance the coloring is a lit- 
tle too bigh. The story as a whole is decidedly interesting, 
clever and dramatic, and one is not disposed to put it down 
until it is finished. . 

The Swedenborg Library. Editedby B. F. Barrett. Vol. 
VII. Holy Scripture and the Key to its Spiritual Sense. 
From the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. (E, Claxton & 
Co.) Next to his assamed revelations respecting the spirit 

world, the most distinguishing feature of Swedenborg’s 
theology is his doctrine of Correspondences; the doctrine 

that the Bible bas a double sense, like Bunyan’s *‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” for example; that it is not to be measured by 
its outward and literal accuracy, nor is its value chiefly in 
its surface meaning; it isa book with adouble meaning; 
its chief value lies in its hidden and spiritual sense; and it 
is by this inner sense itis to be tested. We are not con- 
- cerned here to discuss the truth of this exegetical theory. 
which, in our judgment, has some truth and considerable 
false assumption init; if must suffice here to say that if 
any one desires to get at this doctrine in Swedenborg’s 
own words, and in brief compass, this is the book to go to. 

But we should have preferred to bave Mr. Barrett state it 

in his own words, as in brief he has done in the preface, 
because we should then have it translated out of the often 
unintelligible mysticism of the seer into the more prosaic 
but more easily comprehended language of the common 
thought of to-day. 

Chips from the White House. Compiled by Jeremiah 

- Chaplin. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) Seldom do we find 

a book more entertaining than the above. It gives in a 

clear, concise style just the information people at large 
are glad to have. It is filled with interesting quotations 
from speeches and anecdotes of the various phases of the 
lives of each President from Washington to Garfield. Each 
ehapter is preceded by a short synopsis of the life and ser- 
vices of its subject. By this excellent method one can 


turn to the head of a chapter and find, chronologically ar-— 


ranged, the main points in each President’s life. Selections 
are made from private correspondence, which not only 
serve to portray in a vivid light the peculiar political 
opinions of the writers, but also their social and domestic 
characteristics, thus giving us a better idea of the real 
characters of the men who form the subjects of these 
pages than any single book with which we are acquainted. 
The quotations from the different speeches of the Presi- 
dents serve most admirably to show the power they bad of 
crystallizing their thoughts; thus, John Adams says, 
‘(senius is oftener an instrument of divine vengeance than 
a guardian angel;” ‘' Wise statesmen, like able artists of 
“every kind, study: Nature, and their works are perfect in 
proportion as they conform tq her laws.” Jefferson, ** An 
honest heart being the first blessing, a knowing head is the 
second.’’ Madison, Justice is the end of government;’’ 
and thus we might fill pages with just such terse and tell- 
ing paragraphs. It isa great pity that there are not more 
such books. There is, however, a greater demand for 
works of this class pow than in former days. 

A History of Modern Europe. By C. A. Fyffe. From 
the Revolutionary Warin 1792 to the Accession of Louis 
XVIIL. in 1814. (New York: Henry Holt & Company.) 
Mr. Fyffe declares his purpose in writing this history ‘‘ to 
show how the states of Europe have gained the form and 
character they possess at the present moment.” The field 
is certainly large enough and inviting enough, and if 
the three volumes which are to complete the work sustain 
the interest of the one now given to the public, Mr. Fyffe 
will amply establish his right to a high place among his- 

torical writers. The close of the last century saw the 
drama of the French Revolution enacted from prologue to 
the final falling of the curtain, when the Directory was 
overthrown and an armed mob was succeeded by armed 
tveanny. The seeds of great political and social changes 
were widely sown by the agitation and free discussion in 
France, and vast changes were brought about in the organ- 
ization of Europe by the restless ambition and genius of 
Napoleow. The Europe of to-day is the result of that 


-conmmotion; and to show what those changes were and 


how they have become embodied in political institutions 
is the task which Mr. Fyffe bas set himself to perform. 
He has to cover a vast field of active operations in camp 
and cabinet, but be has the faculty of grouping events so 
as to present them in clear relation to each other and in 
natural succession. He has to deal with a section of his- 
tory to which the present generation stands in very close 
relations, and he will doa good service in disclosing the 
chainof events which make modern Europe what it is. 


Matthew and Mark. ith Notes Critical, Explanatory 
and Practical. Designed for both Pastors and People. By 
the Rev. Henry Cowles, D.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) This 
volume completes Professor Cowles’s notes on the entire 
Bible—nine volumes upon the Old Testament and seven 
upon the New Testament—a work which was begun at the 
age of sixty, and has occupied him seventeen years. No 
ene man can, in the nature of the case, supply the best and 
fullest commentary on the whole of the Bible. Moreover, 
each new commentary must have its own special field and 
special value. Professor Cowles gives very little space to 
critical and exegetical notes, and does not appear to bave 
given a great deal of time to critical and exegetical study 
of the text. His commentary is rather explanatory and 
practical than critical, The explanations are plain, sim- 
ple, addressed to common readers and easily understood. 
They are characterized rather by great practical common 
sense and simple piety than by critical acumen on the one 
hand, or notable spiritual insight on the other. They seem 
to us rather adapted to the reader than to the student, and 
will prove belpful especially to those who desire in family 
or private devotions a book which, in addition to the mere 
text of the Scripture, will give suggestive thoughts for de- 
vout meditation or practical application i: daily life. 
They will also be helpful to ministers and lay preachers 
in homiletical preaching. 

Iika on the Hill Top, and other Stories. By Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Mr. Boyesen 
has written some charming stories. He has poetry of senti- 
ment, freshness and purity of style, and a considerable 
dramatic talent. When he writes on Norse subjects or 
describes Norse character he reveals a beauty of spirit and 
of art that have won bim a widecircle of reeders. The 
friend and admirer of Turguenieff, his conception of the 
vocation of the story-teller still includes the portrayal of 
the ideal no less emphatically than the real. His pages 
are full of glimpses into that larger world of possibility 
and achievement which encircies our little every-day 
earth and gives it significance and grandeur. Mr. Boyesen 
is strongest when be finds his motive in some ideal rela- 
tion or outlook, weakest when be makes himself merely the 
reporter of the actual. The elusive but pervading poetry 
which keeps the idyl of ‘‘Gunnar” fresh in the memory 
of a host of readers is precisely the quality in which Mr. 
Boyesen is rich, and, taking into account the realistic and 
photographic tendency of current tiction, almost unique, 
At nis best he is a hterary artist of very high order, with 
a genuine insight into character and a fine faculty of 
dramatic representation, and this volume of short stories 
will deepen the impression of his power as a story-teller. 

Tired Church Members, by Anna Warner (Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers), adds another to the series of charming 
little books which this writer bas put into the hands of se- 
rious people, always delightfully written, always using 
Scripture most aptly, and illustrating refreshingly the 
wonderful variety and richness of our blessed Bible. Un- 
der the significant title of ‘‘ Tired Church Members,’’ she 
treats of Music, Dancing, Theaters, Games, What Left, 
each very briefly, but well. The church members who 


never tire in the service of the Lord, but elsewhere, will 


not suspect till they dip into it that their weariness is here 
confronted with a divine specific. There are a great many 
in the church who do not read the Bible as Miss Warner 
does, though it seems plain enough that she has the right 
of it. The church would be more Christian, and the world 
would have more respect for her, if she would read the 
Bible with a more open face and then keep closer to it. 
The book is a little one, a good one, and it ought to be a 
useful one—but the dancing, theater- going part of the 
church will probably not read it. 

Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Edited by Prince Richard 
Metternich. Translated by Mrs. Alexander Napier. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) This valuable work has already been 
noticed at length in The Christian Union by Mr. George 
M. Towle, and nothing need be added concerning its con- 
tents or its importance as material for future history, or 
its interest to the present reader. No one who desires to 
master the European situation during the era of Bonaparte 
can afford to leave it unread. It discloses more fully than 
does any other single work the weaving of those threads of 
diplomacy which the sword of the Emperor so often sev- 
ered, but which the subtlety and patience of Metternich 
continually rewove until they entangled the conqueror to 
his doom. These memoirs are now issued in a handsome 
two-volume edition, at the low price of $2. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Miss Parloa’s cook-book has reached a sale of 10,000 
copies in less than six months. It is a good book to live 
by. 

—Mr. H. H. Smith, author of * Brazil,” is soon going 
forth on a new South American exploring expedition 
with a view to literary results. 

—The portrait of George Eliot in the May ‘‘ Harper’s” 
will excite more interest than any other similar picture 
which has appeared in many years. 

—The revised New Testament is to be issued at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford in May, ino six different editions, rang- 
ing from royal Svo pica to 32mo nonpareil. 

—‘*Seribner’s Magazine’’ for May, issued April 20th, 
contains a timely article on the ‘‘ Sanitary Condition of 
New York,” by Col. George E. Waring, Jr. 

—The; price of Preble’s work on ‘‘ The American Flag” 
has been advanced bv its publishers, A. Williams & Co., to 
$7, a circumstance which would indicate that it is selling 
well. 

—The latest publication in the Clarendon Press Series 
is Locke's ‘‘ Conduct of the Understanding.” It is a very 
convenient form in which to peruse this philosophical 
classic. 

—Nearly 2,000 newspapers are now published in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland: one-fifth 
of the number in London alone. Of daily papers England 
has 125. 

—The Rev. E. Johnson has translated for Williams & 
Newgate, London, the second edition of Eiwards’s ‘* Com- 
m<ntary on the Psalms,’’ a companion to his well-known 
work on the Prophets. 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co. have imported a supply of 
Black wood’s Cabinet Edition ” of the works complete of 
George Ehot. It is in twenty volumes and neatly 
bound in a variety of styles. . 

—J. M. Stoddard & Co., of Philadelphia, are going 
steadily forward with their American reprint of the *‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” and announce Volume XII. to be 
in press and to be published soon. 

—T. & T. Clark, the well known theological publisbers 
of Edinburgh, whose imprint is a guarantee of solid works 
tinely printed, are bringing out a new and improved edi- 
tion of Hagenbach’s ‘‘ History of Christian Doctrines.” 

—A visit to Siberia can now be paid at slight expense 
and with litule trouble, by reading Dostoyeffsky’s —we be- 
lieve that is the way to spell it—‘* Buried Alive,” a pic- 
ture of the hfe of Russian convict exilesin that far distant 


and. 

—It will be remembered that ‘‘Ouida’s’’ novels were some 
time ago withdrawn from circulation in the library of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. I; is now said that the 
directors at a recent meeting unanimously resolved to re- 
store the novels to the library shelves. 

--Mr. S. R. Winans, of the College of New Jersey, has 
issued a very neat edition of ‘‘ Xenophon’s Symposium,”’ 
Jobn Allyn, of Boston, being the publisher. This is one of 
the most attractive and vivacious of the Greek classics, 
and the book is enriched by very full notes. | 

—Mr. Calvert Vaux and Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., have 
publiched in pampblet form a collection of entertaining 
articles ‘‘Concerning Lawn Planting.’’ Mr. Vaux is al- 
ready widely known, and Mr. Parsons is rapidly becoming 
so through bis skill in his profession and his admirable lit- 
erary faculty. Several of the articles in this publication 
from his hand have already appeared in The Christian 
Union. Mr. Parsons writes of trees and shrubs with genu- 
ine sympathy and with the insight that comes from sym- 
pathy, and is making valuable contributions to the health- 
ful literature of out-of-doors. 

—J. W. Bouton, of this city, has for sale a few copies of 
the fac-simile reproduction of the ** Book of St. Albans,” 
a very rare oli work on Hunting, Hawking and Cote 
Armour. This reproduction bas been a number of years in 
preparation, and is sold at $15acopy. The same publisher 
announces among other importations, ‘‘ Modern Decora- 
tive Furniture,” completed in six parts, beautifully illus- 
trated, ‘“‘ Ornamental) Jewelry of the Renaissance,” ‘‘ Les 
Chefs d'CEuvres d’Art au Luxembourg,” and ‘** Van Dyck 
et ses Eléves.” By subscription, uvres Complétes de 
E. Meissonier,”’ *‘ Raphael: Sa Vie, son CEuvre, et son 
Temps,” * Florence,” and the edition deluxe for 1881 of 
‘* The Portfolio,” of which only thirteen copies can be 
bad in this country. 
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AND RUMOR. 


—(ien. Cesnola is still very seriously ill. 

—Numerous arrests are reported from 
Russia. 

—Hamburg is to enter the German Zoll- 
verein. 

—An arctic exploring party starts May 
Ist from Ontario. 

—The popular excitement at Athens has 
not yet subsided. 

—The National Education 
will meet July 1th. 

—Victor Hugo is to have a street named 
after him in Paris. 

—A Hungarian has just awakened from a 
seventy-two days’ nap. 

—The distress and disorder in Peru con- 
tinue to be very great. 

—The Irish National Land League was in 
session at Dublin last week. 

—The Alvanians have been routed by 
Dervisch Pacha with 10,000 troops. 

—A civi! war has broken out in the Sooloo 
Islands, upon the death of the Sultan. 

—Mr. Millais, the famcus Englisb artist 
is painting a portrait of Mr. Tennyson. 

—Gov. Ordway makes an earnest sppeal 
for aid iu behalt of the Dakota sufferers. 

—Lord Beaconstfield’s funeral was an- 
nonneced for last Tuesday at Hughenden. 

—The race between Yale and Harvard 
will be rowed this season at New London. 

—Sir A. B. Paget is to succeed Lord Duf- 
ferin as English Minister to St. Petersburg. 

—A seaside laboratory is to be opened at 
Annisquam, Mass., June 5th to September 
15th. 

—The British flag has been hauled down 
at Candahar, and the evacuation is com- 
plete. 

—An international congress of American- 
ists is to be held in Madrid September, 
1S8th-22d. 

—Sitting Bull has determined that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor, and will 
surrender. 

—Atfairs in the Transvaal are rather 
mixed, anda native war is believed to be 
imminent. 

—Forty-two dollars were found in the 
pockets of one ot the paupers of Ward's 
Island last week. 

—The Sultan has given further evidence 
of imbecility by prohibitipg the importation 
of American pork. 

—Mr. James T. Fields, the well-known 
publisher and author, died suddenly in Bos- 
ton last Monday. 

—The Farragut statue was unveiled at 
Washington last Monday, the President 
making a short address. 

—The Republicans iu the Senate are talk 
ing about an execu'ive session. It is about 
time they did something. 

—We may now look for moderately com- 
fortable weather, Mr. Vennor having gone 
into mining operations. 

—There is nothing new under the sun. It 
is now discovered that Europe stole the 
familiar barber’s pole from China. 

—** Billee’’ Taylor is baving a harder time 
than bis ancestor, The Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” in the way of injunctions. 

—The presence of General Grant and 
Signor Romero in Mexico is awakening 
great interest in railroad matters there. 

—The unromantic horse railroad is taking 
the place of the Lrish jaunting-car. Think 
of going to the Giant’s Causeway in a horse 
car ! 

—The publication of Carlyle’s reminis- 
cences has stopped the subscriptions for the 
memorial. People don’t like to build monu- 
ments to ill humor. 

—If we are to have a statue of Beethoven 
in the park, let us hope that it will be one 
which will not make the great composer 
turn over in his grave. 

—A trestle over the Meredosia River, Ill., 
gave way last Thursday morning and pre 
cipitated a passenger train into the river. 
Several lives were lost. 

—s,000 emigrants left Hamburg for this 
country duriog the first three months of 
last year, while 25.000 have sailed during 
the corresponding period of this year. 

—The distress at Scio is terrible enough to 
call out the sympathies of people even so 
remote as ourselves, and every generous 
purse oug ht to be open to their appeel. 

—Walt Whitman is being dined and lion- 
ized in Boston. Who would have dreamed 
that the ‘“‘ barbaric yawp” would ever be 
heard in those exclusive, scholastic streets. 

—The half-forgotten ‘'Fifteen Puzzle’’ bas 
reappeared in India. It is rather amusing 
to find the Calcutta papers giving diagrams 
ind serious explanations of this humbug. 

Sultan Abdul Aziz, who was declared 
iv Lave committed suicide some years ago, 


Association 


it now appears was smothered and his veins 
opened to give the appearance of self-mur- 
der. 

—Forty-four Mormon missionaries have 
gone to Wales in search of converts. They 
have from two to five wives each, and are 
bound for the mining and iron sections of 
Wales. 

—There was another railroad accident 
near Ozier. New Mexico, last Saturday, by 
which eight persons were killed and all 
the passengers on the train more or less 
injured, 

—British workmen are emigrating to this 
country in great numbers, and it is said that 
some manufacturers are contemplating 
moving their entire establishments to this 
country. 

—Castelar, the Spanish statesman, an- 
nounces for his platform: Manhood suf- 
frage, obligatory instruction, general liabil- 
ity to military service, and municipal and 
provincial autonomy. 

—Levi A. Desbons, well known as an ad- 
vertising agent in this city, died in Brooklyn 
April 15. Mr. Deshons was long connected 
with the **Observer,’’ and was a man of up- 
right and genial character. 

—Secretary Kirkwood warns people 
against a circular addressed ‘* To the Freed- 
men of the United States,” and offering 
them certain public lands. He is making 
investigations with regard to the matter. 

—QOne of the literary societies in the New 
York University fastened the other society 
into its room last week, {by laboriously 
screwing up the door. Wouldn't this be a 
good way to deal with the national debat- 
ing society at Washington? 

—The Westernriversare manifesting gen- 
uine Western energy in their endeavor to 
carry off the accumulated snows of winter, 
and are doing great damage at several 
points. Chicago and other places in Illinois 
have suffered considerable loss from floods. 

—A powder explosion at Binghamton, 
and a nitro glycerine exp osion at West 
Stratford, Conn., shook tbose localities up 
pretty thoroug! ly last week. The shocks 
were felt forty miles away, and although 
considerable property was destroyed, uo 
lives were lost. 

—The death rate steadily goes up. 121 
small-pox patieuts last week, being an in- 
crease of 31 over the previous week, and 
103 typhus fever patients, an increase of 
47. The gentlemen in the Legislature who 
have made a league with the undertakers 
will do well to study these figures. 

—The attempt to reform Tammany Hall 
by ousting the *‘ Boss’’ results as usual in 
the continued supremacy of that magnate, 
and the cry of fraud on the part of his de- 
feated opponents. The only way to reform 
the Tarnmany Society is to change the 
pame, the locality, tne officers and the 
membership. 

—‘*How do you like the Episcopalian 
service ?”’ asked Jones. ‘‘ Never heard it,” 
repiied Fogg; ** I dropped in at one of the 
churches last Sunday. It was quite early, 
and so I began reading the service. I didn’t 
read far through before I found that it 
wonld never do for me. So I came out.” 
‘Why, what was the trouble/’’ 
many collections.””’ ‘‘Too many coliec- 
tions Yes, on almost every page it 
said ‘collect.’ One collection is all I can 
afford to respond to. Must be awfully ex- 
pensive to be an Episcopalian.’’—[{ Boston 
Transcript. 3 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
ut the Editorial Rooms of thix paper will be 
wcknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vixing us of any in thia respect. <Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirahie 
in all caxex.| 

WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati, O. 

* Young Folks’ Bible History.’ By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. 

“The Parsonage in India.” 
Mrs. C. M. Fadde 

“Circumstantial Evidences of Christianity.” 
By Daniel Carey. 

the Threshold.” 
Houghton, D.D. 

T. B. Peterson & Bro., Phila. 

* The Woman in Black.”’ 

Ivison, DLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New York. 

The Geography.’ By 
Swinton. 

Pror. L. M. UNpbERWooDp, Bloomington, Ill. 
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Translated by 


By the Rev. Ross C. 


Gramwar - School 


“Our Native Ferns.’ 
GEORGE H. Boston. 
‘Faith and Freedom.’ By Spofford 
Brooke, A collection of sermons. 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
By Prince 


HARPER & BrRos., 
Memoirs of Prince Metternich.’ 
Richard Metternich. 


2 vois. 


““ A&A Short History of the English-American 
Colonies.’’ By H. C. Lodge. 

“The History of a Mountain.” 
Reclus. 


By Elisée 


(Franklin Square Library.) 
‘Thomas Carlyle.”’ By William H. Wylie. 
Miss Williamson's Devizations.“. By Miss 
Thackeray. 
‘*Lord Beaconsfield.’ 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
* Knights of To-Day.’” By Charles Barnard. 
A collection of short stories, 
“Turkish Life in War-Time.”” By H. O. 


. 


By George Brandes, 


Dwight. An interesting account by an eye. 
witness. 

“U.S, Life-Saving Service. Annual Report, 


TuHos. WHITTAKER, Bible House, N. Y. 
“The Archbishop's Champion Brought to 
Book.” 

JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co., Chicago, Ill, 
Student's Dream.” 

* Shadows of Shasta.” By Joaquin Miller. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston and New 
York. 

** Life and Education of Laura Bridgeman.” 

By Mary 3S. Samson. 

HENRY HOLT & Co., 12 E. 23d St., New York. 

* Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern Story.” 

G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons, 27-29 West Twenty-third 

St., New York. 

“The Spoils System and Civil Service Re- 

form.” By Eaton. 

Ropert CarTER & Bros., 530 Broadway, New 

‘York 

By Agnes Giberne. 

By E. C., 


‘Duties and Duties.”” 
**Wise Words and Loving Deeds.” 
Gray. 
* The Relations of Science and Religion.” By 
H. Calderwood, Ph.D. 
Gro. Munro, 17 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 
**Memoirs of Prince Metternich.” By Metter- 
nich. 
**A Woman's Thoughts about Woman.” By 
Miss Mulock. 
Earnest Maltravers.”’ By Lytton. 
Lady Bell.”’ By Sarah Tytler. 
Vane.’ By the Rev. Andrew Reed. 
“A Strange Marriage.” By Luigi Guoldo., 
INTERNATIONAL News Co., New York. 
* London Illustrated News.”’ 
London Graphic." 
MAGAZINES. 
Art Interchange, Science for All, The Port- 
folio, American Art Review, International Re- 
view, Our Little Ones, American Art Journal. 
Eclectic, Scribner's Magazine. 

PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, ETC. 
Manufacturer and Builder, Ehrich’s Fashion 
Quarterly, Home Missionary. 

Music. 
Oliver Ditson & Co.—Easter Anthems, ** Mag- 
nificat” (60 cte.),**Nune Dimittis’’ (40 cts.), by 
S. P. Tuckerman ; song with Chorus, ** Mabel 
Clare” (40 cts.); ballad, ** The Rabbit on the 
Wall;”’ “Archery Galop” (40 cts.), by De Barry: 
‘Thalia Waltz; ** Emmy” (30 cts). 


NEW PUBLICATOINS. | 


S.S.LIBRARIES. 


MODEL NO. 1.” 

Fifty Voiumes, !Gmo. 

These books are well printed and 
strongly bound, and are put up in a 
chestnut case. They have been carefully 
examined by the Publishing Committee, 
composed of all evangelical denomina— 
tions. 


{2,512 Pages Fully Illustrated. 
PRICE,%20 NET, 


“MODEL NO. 2.” 


Fifty Volumes, !{8mo. 
This library differs entirely from ‘*‘Mod- 
el No. 1,” and is thus perfectly adapted 
for use with it. Well printed, on good, 
strong paper, bound in best cloth, and 
put up in a nice case. 
9,182 Pages, Fully Illustrated. 
PRICE, $15 NET. 


MODEL NO. 3’ 

Has 50 volumes, l6mo (many of them 
recently issued), printed on best paper, 
well bound, and put up ip a nice chestnut 
case. 

This Library averages almost 300 pages 
per volume, has over 300 engravings, and 
coutains books suited for the larger 
classes and written by the very best 
authors. 


PRICE, $25 NET. 
Fifty Catalogues furnished with each 
Library. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y., 52 Bromfield sr., 
Boston, 151° Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, 
75 “tate St... Kochester, 50 Madison St., 
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Chicago, 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Have Now Ready 
TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 


~RAWLINSON’S 
Ancient Monarechies. 


The Five Great Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern World, The His- 
tory, Geography and Antiquities 
of Uhaldea, Assyria, Babylon, 
Mediaand Persia. Collected from 


Ancient and Modern Sources. 


BY GEORGE RAWLINSON, M. A.., 


Professor of Ancient History in Oxford Uni- 
versity. From the latest English Edition. 


lilustrated with maps and 657 ENGRAVINGS. 3 
vols. 8vo., handsomely printed and bound, $9. 


A want has long been felt for a good 

Edition ata moderate price of Rawlin- 
son's authoritative and interesting work. 
The aim has been to supply this want 
bya complete and thoroughly well exe- 
cuted edition in convenient form and at 
nearly half the price of the English 
Edition, the only one heretofore obtain- 
able. 
“I Itevinees great industry, carefulness, elaboration, 
and courpleteness. His excellency consists in 
bringing together the scattered information 
that exists respecting the old monarchies of 
the world, and in presenting it with lucid 
compactness. Its great merits the most captious 
critic cannot deny.’—London Athenzxum. 


Il. 


A “STUDENT'S EDITION” OF 


HISTORY OF ART. 


EDITED BY CLARENCE COOK. 

Complete in two vols., small 8vo, with nearly 600 

illustrations, handsomely printed and bound in 
cloth, $7.50. 

*.*The Orisinal Edition wall kept in stock as 

heretofore. 2 vols., roval 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $14. 


Since the publication of Lubke’s His- 
tory there has arisen an increasing de- 
mand tor the work as a teat-book for art 
clubs, schools, and private students. The 


fine edition being considered both exrpen- 


siveand inconvenient tor such uses, the 
Student’s Edition is tssued to meet this 
demand, While the price is but little 
more than half that of the original edi- 
tion, the volumes are made more porta- 
ble, and that without sacrifice of excel- 
lence in the mechanical execution. 

‘In the new interest in Art awakened in this coun- 
try these volumes ought to be the primer of all 
artists and a:tadmirers. There is No OTHER WoRK 
of equal value accessible to the reader.’’—N. Y. 
Independent. 

“Itis the only work ot its. Kind from which those 
who aim at general culture can obtain a suffi- 
cientideaot oneof the broadest flelds of human 
activity concerning which every one nowadays 
is expected to Know something.’’—|Charles C. 
Perkins. 


DODD, MEAD, & CO., Publishers, 


755 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PEPACTON. 


By BURROUGHS, author ot Wake Robtn,” 

*Loeusts and Wild Honey,’ ete. $1.50. 

Contents.—Pepacton—A Summer Voyage —Springs— 
An Idyl of the Honey-Bee—Nature and the Poets— 
Notes By the Way—Foot-Paths—A Bunch of 
Herbs—Winter Pictures. 

These essays, which relate to nature and animal 
lite, show the same rare keenness ot observation and 
sympathy with allthe lie and movement of exter- 
nalnature which are so noteworthy and so attract- 
ive in Mr, Burreughs’s other books. His grace of de- 
scription is no less admirable than his accuracy of 
observation, and a delicious humor makes his essays 
remarkably winning, 


CIORCIO, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By STUART STERNE, author of “Angelo,” ‘ Little 
Classic style. $1.00. 

Those Who have read “Angelo’’ will gladly wel- 
come another volume ‘ot poems from the same 
author. The bl nding of power and grace is quite 
unusual, and has gained the writer an enviable rep- 
utation, not only in this country, butalsoin England. 


HINTS ON HOUSEHOLD TASTE, 

In Furniture, Upholstery, and other details. By 
CHAS. L. EASTLAKE. Edited, with notes, by 
CHAS. C. PERKINS. New Epition, With many 
plain and colored illustrations. PRICE RE.- 
DUCED TO $3.00. 

Many changes and additions have been made in 
this sterling work, rendering it still more heipful 
and valuable to those who wish to make their homes 
attractive. 


*.* For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on re 
ceipt ot price, by the Publishers, - ; 


HGUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,Boston. 


21 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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MRS. FRANCES HODGSON 
BURNETT’S NOVELS. 


I. 
THAT LASS O’ LOWRIE’S. 


1:2mo, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; Paper, 
90 cents. 
“We know of no more powerful work from a 


woman's hand in the English languaye.’—[ Boston 
Transe ript. 

‘The best original nove | that has appeared in this 
country for many vears.’’—[Phil. Press. 

‘The story is one of mark, and let none of our 
reade rs, Whe enjoy the truest artistic work, ove rlouk 
it. 


HAWORTH’S. 
1‘2mo, lllustrated.. 81.50 


*“Haworth’s’ is a product ot genius of a very high 
ordes, . Evening Post. 

“it is but praise to speak of 
merely a good novel. is one ot 
novels. ’— Harttord Courant, 

‘The book is orginal, powertul, he ‘Iptul, dramatic, 
vivid, and yvreat. Every chara ‘ter is cut with the 
distinethess of a cameo, and every one is ubique, 
{Albany Argus. 


‘—[2 


as 
the tew great 


LOUISIANA. 
12mo,.. 1.25 
“A delightful little story, original and piquant tn in 
design, ami carried out with yreat artistic skill.’ 


| Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 

“We commend this book as the product of a skill- 
ful, tale nted, well-trained pen. -Mrs. Burnett’s ad- 
witers are already numbered by the thousand, and 
every new work like this one can only add to the ir 
numbers’ — Chicago Tribune, 


Edward Eeeleston's Novels. 


ROXY. 


rolume, Iilustrated, $1.50. 


of the ablest ot recent American novels, and 
of all recent works of netiorn.’ — London 


indeed 
spect itor 
in this novel Mr. Eggleston's powers appear at 
r best and amplest, and he has accomplished the 
himeselt.°—! Bos- 


thes 
by no Casyv task of 
ton Journal, 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER. 


A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE. 


One vol. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

“The breezy freshness of the Western prairie 
blended with the refinemeuts of literary culture. It 
ix nlive with th: sound of rushing streams and the 
echoes of the forest, but shows a certain gracetul 
sion Which betrays the presence of the 
New York Tribune. 


posses 


artists power. 


George W. Cable’s Novels, 


I. 
THE CRANDISSIMES: 


A STORY OF CREOLE LIFE. 


One Volk, 12mo, = = = $1.50. 


“In every respect the. most remarkable American 
story that has ever been written.”’—[Atlanta Con- 
str 

‘in point of steady, continued power, displayed 
alike in plot and deseription, in point ot the rarest 
local covering, evidently derived ag the closest 
study and observation of Creole life, we rank this 
book among the very first of American fictions,’ 
[Christian Inielligencer. 


Il. 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. 


One Vol.,. 16me, extra Cloth, 81.00. 


‘These charming stories attract attention and 
commendation by their quaint delicacy of sty te, their 
of Creole character. and a marked 
originality. -The earetul rendering ot the dialect re- 
veats patient study of living models; and to anv 
render whose earis accustomed to the broken Eng 
jish, as heard if the parts of ourcityvy every day, its 
truth to naiure is striking.”"—[ New Orleans Picayune, 

“Here is true art work. Here is poetry, pathos, 
travedy, humor. Here is anentrancing stvle. Here 
isa new teld, one ftullot passion and beauty. Here 
is local color w ith strong drawing. Here, in this lit- 
tle volume, ts tite, breath and blood. The author of 
this book is an artis t, and over such a revelation 
one may be permitted strong words.’°—(Cincinnati 
Tiines. 


*.* These books are for sale by all hooksellers, 
or willbe sent, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Nos. 743 & 745 BROADWAY, New York. 


SUPERIOR 


MUSICAL WORKS. 


For Sunday-Schools : 
«30 ce nts.) Is 


THE BEACON LIGHT, cents, te 


day: School song Books has been published. By 
H. TENNEY and E. A. HOFFMAN. send 3 dimes 
Specimen Copy. 


New rar: 


OLIVETTE, Scents. BILLEE TAYLOR, &) cents. 
THE MASCOT, $1.50. Four editions of very popular 
operas. 


For General Readers and jor TOWN LIBRARIES: 


Musical Literature. 


As the Great Masters really created modern music, 


no musician is thorough'y posted until he has 
read their Jives. Ditson Co. publish excellent 
‘and very readable biographies of Beethoven, 
$2: Hlandel, $2; Rossini, $1.75; Mendels- 
sohn, $1.5): Chopin. £1.50: Von Weber, (2 
vols.) each $5); and Schumann, $15). These 
are all elegant volumes, as are the Romantic 


of Mozart, $1.75; Beethoven Bi- 

raphical Komance, $1,50; and the Letters 

Mozart, 2 vols., each S150: eethoven's 
Lester 32: Mendelssohn’s Letters, 2 series, 
exch $1.50; and Urbine'’s Sketches of Eminent 
Musical ‘Cc omposers, 75cents. The most valuable 
Musical History is Ritter’s History of usic, 
2 vols... each $1.50; and the entertaining 
Historical Sketches are thosein L. C. Elson’s well 
written Cariosities of Music, $1 : 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C.H DITSON &CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


G, PUTNAM’S SONS 


Nos. 27 & 29 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The Sword of Damocles. By Anya 
KATHERINE GREEN, author of ** The Leaven- 
Large 12mo, cloth extra, 


worth Case,” ete. 


$1.50, 


Miss Green has been called ‘‘ the American 
Wilkie Collins.’ and in originality of plot, dra- 
matic power and ability to absorb the attention 
of the reader, her first two books can fairly be 
ranked with the best works of that standard 
author. This new work, while no less dramatic 
in its plots and situations than her first vol- 
umes, covers a wider range of interests, and in- 
cludes a more careful study of character. 


ALSO READY, Fresh Supplies of 
The Leavenworth Case (in the 

KNICKERBOCKER NOVELS). Large Il6mo, 

cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


“The most blasé novel reader will be unable 
to put aside *‘ The Leavenworth Case’ until he 
has read the last sentence and mastered the 
|New York Express. 

A Strange Disappearance, (In the 
KNICKERBOCKER NOVELS). 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


16mo, cloth, 


*Admirably constructed, . . Keeps the 
reader's close attention from first to 
{Evening Post. 


The New Volume in the HNICKER- 
BOCKER NOVELS, 


Mr. Perkins’s Daughter. An luterna- 
tional Romance. Hy CLARA LANZA. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00; 


paper, 60 cents. 


A thoroughly clever and readable story, 
containing some able delineations of character, 
German and American, The plot turns ona 
peculiar but well authenticated state of trance 
on the part of one of the hervines, 
Co-operation as a Business. By 
CHARLES BARNARD. i6mo, clotb, $1.00, 


The book explains in a clear and compre- 
hensive manner the objects aud methods of the 
several English, Continental and American so- 
cieties which have applied the principles of 
co-operation to Manufacturing, Trading, Build- 
ing, Dispensaries and Insurance, It is designed 
to be of practical value to all who are inverested 
in the best ways of saving, earning and lending 
money. 


Attention! ! Sunday-Schools, 


tev" 48 pages of the richest gems of 
S.S. songs have been added to Ss. W. 
Straub’s Popular S. S. — 


MORNING 


ME L ‘ODIE Ss! 
sT 
SE NTIME NT! 


PRICE ONC AKG 
$30.00 PER HONDRED. 
$3.6) PER DOZEN. 


This places it far above ail others in the Quan 
tity and Quality both Words and 


It is printed trom large, clear type on pages 
ON E-FOURTH LARGER 
Than those of other S. S. Singing Books. 


It would be a GREAT MISTAKE to adopt 


NY other book betore examining the 


MORNING LIGHT! 


The addition ALONE is worth the price of 
the Book. 


meesfree. Don'ttail to send us 25 cents 
Vv return mail a sample copy ot this 


Specimen 
and receive 


Superior Book. 
The Root & Sons Music Co., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHIL LIPS 


tor Sunday School and Family Libra- 
ries,tor Pastors, Parents, Teachers. 
oung People ande¢ hildren. Catalogue 

enttree to apy address on 9 


fon. HUNT. Pottishers. New Yo 


The April Reviews. 


TH E 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS OF APRIL NUMBER: 

1. The Origin of Religion. By the Duke of 

Argylk. (The Unity of Nature. —No. VIE ) 


2 The South African Question : 
I. The Boers at Home. By J.J. Muskett. 


Il. On the Management of the Native 
Tribes. By the Rev. Bransby Key. 
3. Edgar Quinet. By Richard Heath. 
4. Some New Philosophical Views. By the 
Editor. 
5. Three Poems: 


I. Musie or Words? 
of Derry. 


the Lord Bishop 


Ii. From the of India.” By 
Edwin Arnold, C.s, 

Ifl. Monte Rosa. By the Hon. Roden 
Noel. 


6. The Arrogance of Modern Skepticism: A 
Layman’s Protest. By Francis Peek. 
7. A Study of Carlyle. By the author of * The 
Moral Influence of George Eliot.” 
8. Prince Bismarck’s Scheme of Compulsory 
insurance. By the Rev. W. L. Biackley. 
9, Hebrew Ethics in Evidence of the Date of 
Hebrew Documents. By Reginald Stuart 
Poole, Corr. Inst. France. 
10. Turkey and Greece. By Edgar Lenormand. 
. The Court of Hanover: An Introduction to 
some Chapters of Secret History. By 
Oscar Meding (** Gregor Samarow’’). 


MINETEENTHT CENTURY. 
CONTENTS OF APRIL NUMBER: 

1. The Military Impotence of Great Britain. 
By Captain Kirchhammer, General Staff, 
Austrian Army. 

2. Working Men and the Political Situation. 
By Thomas Burt, M.P. 

3. Persia and its Passion Drama. 
Tenvyson. 

4. The Child Criminal. By Mrs, Surr. 

5. Reform of Feudal Laws, By the Marquis of 
Blandford. 

6. Jules Jacquemart. By Frederick Wedmore. 

. Rebeceaism. By KR. D. Green Price. 

La Philosophie de Diderot. by Paul Janet, 

Member of the Institute of France. 
9. The Incompatibles. By Matthew Arnold. 
10. Busiuess in the House of Commons. By the 
Right Hon. Lerd Sherbrooke. 


TH E 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
CONTENT: OF APRIL NUMBER. 

1. England and Ireland, By the Editor. 

2. On Fruits and Seeds. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P. 

2. Carlyle’s Reminiscences. 
Morison. 

4. The Cost of the General Election of 1880. 
W. P. Courtney. 

5. Modern Italian Poets. By Francis Hueffer. 

6. Suicide, By J. W. Horsley. 

7. ‘Lhe Morality of the Profession of Letters. 
By Robert L. Stevenson. 

8, Political Heads—Chiefs, Kings, ete. 
bert Spencer. 

9, Home and Foreign Affairs. 

For sale by all newsdealers at 20 cents each, 
and sent, postage prepuid, for Y cents each, 
Subscription'price, $2.25 a year. Address George 
Munroe, 17 to 27 Vaudewater Street. New York. 


By Lionel 


By James Cotter 


By 


By Her- 


ETT’S POPULAR ATLAS OF THE WORLD. In 
monthly parts at 30 cents cach. 
part contains three maps, 17 inches by If 


inches. 

The maps are excellent in workmanship, seie nti- 
fical'y accurate, and a marvel ot che apne 

Parts | to 6are now ready. THE INTE RN ATION AL 
NEWS COMPANY, 31 Beekuwian Street, New York. 


We advise every 
search of a New Song Book 
to examine 


AS GOLD, 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 


SOME OF THE RICHEST HYMNS IN THE 
LANGUAGE, SEC TO BEAUTIFUL 
MELODIES BY THE ABLEST WRITERS 
OF SACRED SONG, ARE FOUND IN 
THIS COLLECTION. 

It contatus 3:2 pages in excess of the usu- 
al number in books of its class, and em- 
braces 239 Hymns and 170 Tunes, at the 
old popular price, $30 per 100 copies in 
board covers. 


A Specimen, in Paper Cover, senton receipt of 
25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


76 East Ninth Street. New York. 


AVERAGING 


THE OLIVE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


40 large 16imo vols., containing 15,340 pages, in a neat wooden case, net, 825. 
ABOUT ONE-HALF 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 530 Broadway, New York. 


THE RETAIL PRICES. 


Young Ladies’ Cho., 1300: 


IMOGENE BROWN, 


Boys Choir............. 250 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 

MAY Ge ane 
SEVENTH REGT ARMORY. Dr. L. DAMROSCH, Conductor. 
Main Chorus............ 1200 SOLOISTS. 


ETELKA GERSTER, ANNIE LOUISE CARY, 
ITALO CAMPANINI, MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
ANTONIA HENNE, 


ALBERT L. KING, FRANZ REMMERTZ, 
T. J. TOEDT, A. E. STODDAR 
A. SOHST, 'E. B. SPERRY, S. P. WARREN. 


Ticket Offices now open at Steinway Hall and at Dunlap & Co.’s Store, 179 Broadway. 


ADMISSION TICKET, $1.00. Reserved Seat Ticket for ry $1.5); 
Seats in ar $2.50, $3.00, and $3.50 


for Evening, $2 .00 


EDUCATION AL. 


TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign 
For every department of instruction, low or high 
romptiv provided tor Families, Se hools, Colleges 
‘andidates’ New Bulletin mailed tor stamp. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘Application Form.’ 
J.W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Sec retary. 
East St. near University Pl... N. ¥ 


| AGENCY for SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHEKS™= 

Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 

supphes Teachers with Positrons. 

Sells and rents Sehooi Properties 

Furnishes Cirenulars and gives Information ot 

Sehools. 
Publishes DU. S. School and College Direc. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY. 
Domes tic Building, cor, Broadway and Foust enth 
Street. New York 


“unm 


KW -ARD papits specs trained or prepared 

for classes by an experienced lady, who would 
teach ina tamily or receive at her home. Box 0, 
Woodstoc K, onn. 


Cured. Address with stamp, 
JE LIUS ASHMAN Battle Creek Sanitarium, Mico. 


lost triies of the 
among the Gen 


House of Israel secattercd abroad 
tele Churches of all sects and denominations. 


“The Flying Roll,” 


the 


IAL, NOTICE.—To the 


(id's last message to man tor invathering ot 


Israel. compiled into @ series of sermons for the Gen 
tile Churches. Sermon [, bound in eloth. Price, 68 
ets.: mailed, 74 cts.: cloth, wilt. cis.; mi tiled, cts 


For sale at Brentano's, 39 Union Sauare “Burnton’ s, 92 


ith Ave.: P hillips «& Hunt, Broad wav: : E. aston, 
no W. loth St.; T. B. Ventres, 62 Court St... Brooklyn; 
R. Chip, 343 ‘Broad St.. New ark, N. J.; and other 


Bookstores. The public are earnestly invited to press 


into the work of the * Fiving Roll 
\ HY be tormented ‘wish hard or sott corns’ Ger- 
man Corn Remover cures every time. For 


sale by all druggists. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conforrity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1880, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
ees 1880, to 81st December, 


ee eee e 


$4,232,675 04 
1,495,947 23 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728,622 


Bling marked off from 1st Jan- 
, 1880, to 31st December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 

paid during the 
same $2,071,288 98 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off lst January, 1880. 


Returns of 
miums 
expences... 96 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.; 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

oe secured by Stocks, and other- 


hank " abate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at.......... 470,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,628,921 34 
Cash in "337.07 37 


Six per cent. interest on the outstan(t er- 


tificates of profits will be paid to t! ers 
thereof, ortheir legal representative ow and 


after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1880, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next, 

By order of the Board, 


J. H, CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
TRUSTEES: 


HorRAce Gray, 
Epmunp W. CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V, BLAKE, 
Rost, B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
Epwin D. MorRGAN, 
RoBERT L. STUART. 
JAMES G. De Forest, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
CHARLES D, LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILuiaM H. Foca, 
Peter V. Kina, 

THOs, B. CoppiIneTon, 
Horace K. THURBER. 
ye D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H, WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, JouN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Prest 
As Ac RAVEN, 34 Vice Pres't 


J. D. JONES, 


CHARLES H, RUSSELL, 
JAMES Low, 
LANE, 

ORDON BUR) 
A. A. RAVEN, sues 
Ws. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN FIeLp, 
JosiaH O. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DopaE, 
Royal PHELPs, 

. A, HAND, 


nicer fitting 
25 


MERMAN Corn Remover will allow ni 
Ah boots. Take no other. Sold by (rucyists. 


GEORGE A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadw’y (up-stairs,opp. Astor Place, 
Makes a Specialty of Furnishing 
CITY and COUNTRY HOUSES, FRENCH FLATS, Ete. 
WITH 
Artistic Furniture, Fine Carpets, 
Mirrors, Bedding, etc., | 
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SPRING WRAPS.* 


SHE wraps which are now shown for spring and 
‘| summer wear vary in size from the tiniest shoul- 
der capes to the large shirred mantles which almost 
cover the dress. The former, which are more for 
ornament than warmth, are intended to give a dressy 
finish to summer toilettes, as it is now considered 
necessary to wear a wrap of some kind with all street 
costumes. One style is like the large, round tur col- 
lars worn last winter in shape, and is made of many 
rows of plaited French or Spanish lace, ornamented 
with jet. The neck is finished with high, full ruches 
of lace, and fastened in front with a drooping satin 
bow. Others are made of satin Surab, fitted on the 
shoulders by rows of shirring and trimmed with seve- 
ral rows of plaited or frilled lace, headed with jet 
passementerie. A very stylish cape is straight across 
the back, just covering the shoulders, and the front is 
long and pointed, extending below the waist. Another 
shape is deeper in the back and has long, square tabs 
in front. These shoulder capes and all dressy wraps 
have the high plaitings and ruches of the material and 
lace about the neck, which is one of the new features 
this season, and are very fully trimmed with lace, 
which is more used for this purpose than fringe. Less 
expensive capes are made of cashmere in the same 
shapes and similarly trimmed. 

The large shirred mantles are made of plain satin 
Surah or brocaded satins for handsome wraps, or in 
soft, light cloths for more general wear. They have 
six or eight rows of shirring about the neck like a col- 
lar, and several straight rows of shirring gather in 
the fullness at the waist in the back. ‘The fronts are 
straight and loose, and the cloak has either full bishop 
sleeves shirred at the wrist, or instead of having a 
distinct sleeve it nay have a slit cut in the front witha 
straight shirred piece set in. Lace and passementerie 
trim the edges of these handsome wraps, or if made of 
cloth the edges are plain. Drooping satin bows finish 
the ends of the shirring at the waist, and also are put 
on the sleeves and at the throat. Very nice dust cloaks 
for traveling are made in this shape of drab pongee. 

There are pretty dolmans of Surah satin or cash- 
mere, many of which are little larger than the shoul. 
der capes, while others are of more generous propor- 
tions. They also are adorned with shirring about the 
neck and shoulders or down the middle of the back. 
Dolmans are made of cheviot in many graceful shapes, 
which will be much worn by young ladies. One style 
has three narrow box-plaits laid down the middle of 
the back and front, and a cape over the arms, ora 
loose, square sleeve. The ‘‘ Havelock” has a cape set 
in atthe arm-bole and shoulder-seam, which gives a 
double effect in front. Some of these dolmans are orna- 
mented with heavy draped cords below the waist in the 
back. Others are trimmed with plaitings lined with 
plain red or blue Surah, or are faced with shaded 
striped Surah satin, and have a hood with a shirred 
lining of the same. These wraps vary in price from 
$10 to $25. 

Jackets for ordinary wear are made of cheviot and 
other light cloths in shades of tan, coachman’s drab, 
or gray brightened with occasional colored threads. 
The cloths which have small, irregular blocks or 
checks are more used than those with a plain surface, 
though the Jersey jacket is made of plain dark blue 
cloth and trimmed with gilt braid and buttons. These 
spring jackets are single-breasted, close-fitting, and 
the seams extend to the bottom of the coat instead of 
having a separate skirt set on at the hips. They are 
of even length all around, and are simply finished with 
rows of stitching, or have facings of bright satin 
Surah, with a hood simiiariy lined. The plainness of 
the skirts is unbroken even by pockets, and a narrow 
belt with a pocket accompanies some of these jackets 
and makes up for the deficiency. The buttons are 
smaller and less conspicuous than those lately worn. 
One pretty gray tourist jacket had the middle seam in 
the back laced its entire length with a gray silk cord 
furnished at the bottom with tassels. Others have 
cords draped across the back of the skirt. These 
jackets can be bought for from $5 to $10 or $12. 

One of the prettiest wraps for young ladies is the 
shooting jacket. These are either single or slightly 
double-breasted, button close up to the throat, and are 
finished with a rolling collar. A box-plait three inches 
wide is laid on each side of the back and front, and 
they are worn with a belt and pocket of the cloth. 
Similar to these are the belted waists, which are made 
of light cloth and lIsid in three box-plaits back and 
front, like a plaited dress waist. They have a wider 
belt than the shooting jackets, with a little flat pocket 
set on it for cards or change. These waists cost $7. 

Spripg ulsters are so much more graceful in shape 


* Forinforma 'ionreceived tharks aredueto Measrs. Arnold 
& Constable, MeCreery & Co., Aitman & Co., and H. O'Neil. 


~ 


than their predecessors, and have so much more trim- 
ming, that it is possible now to distinguish quite easi- 
ly the femivine from the masculine garment. They are 
really like dolmans lengthened to give the greater pro- 
tection which is required of an ulster. They are loose- 
fitting, have more or less sbirring about them, and 
have so far lost their simplicity that satin bows some- 
times finish the neck, sleeves and back. One style has 


the skirt trimmed with a side plaiting seven inches— 


wide, lined with red or blue Surah, while narrow 
plaitings finish the neck and shirred sleeves. Others 
have two or three small capes of graduated sizes, or 
one deep cape extending to the waist. Still another 
shape has a cape let in at the armhole, like the Have- 
lock mantle. Close fitting ulsters are still shown, but 
they are not as comfortable for spring and summer 
wear as the new shapes. 

Among the light wraps for evening wear, the 
Korrigan is one of the handsomest. It is made of silk 
plush, but has a rougher and more tufted surface than 
that material ordinarily presents. It comes in two 
shapes—one a small round cape with a hood, the other 
a long scarf—and in various colors, as cardinal, black, 
with a shaded old gold border, or in more delicate 
tints. The price is $10. Worsted shawls are not 
much used for wraps at watering places, the soft Chud- 
dah and other fancy shawls having taken their place. 
One style which is popular has gold or silver stripes 
on a black, white or colored ground, and costs $5. | 


THE TRACYS’ QUEST OF HEALTH. 
By SUSAN CHENERY. 


WAS walking homeward one day in March, when 

I saw Frank and Fanny Tracy coming out of a 
house which bore conspicuously in its windows the 
words ‘ To Let.” 

The young people had been in the city only a short 
time. Frank had met elsewhere with reverses in busi- 
ness, and, a place having opened here for him to work, 
they were trying to make for themselves a new home. 

Miss Kendall,” cried Fanny as I approached 
them, ‘‘ we have found a house at last. Do come in 
and see it.” 

‘*T can assure you that it will take very little of 
your time to survey the whole,” said her husband. 
‘*Fanny has done the house-hunting while I have been 
at work,”’ he continued as we ascended the steps, 
‘‘and you will need some enlightenment from her be- 
fore you will comprehend what a prize she has found.” 

We entered a small tenement which was not old- 
fashioned enough to be pronounced ‘‘ quaint” or 
‘‘charming,” nor new enough to have the fine appear- 
ance which many poorly built modern houses contrive 
to put forward. It looked exceedingly common. 

‘* One could not understand how fortunate we are in 
finding sucha place without knowing what we have 
been looking for,’ said Fanny. ‘First, we can’t 
afford style; then I am to be the maid of-all-work, and 
shall have neither time vor money for art in furniture 
or decoration; lastly, we can’t afford to be sick. Sol 
have only had to search for a house where we can be 
supplied with shelter, sunlight and pure air. I have 
found the small tenements usually arranged with no 
regard whatever to the last two articles. Now look 
outside of this one. The house stands at the head ofa 
street, and next summer we shall get some of the sea- 
breeze that way. On this side is a grassy yard be- 
longing to the next house, and in the rear is a vacant 
lot facing another street. Now come into the front 
room. An applicant who arrived just before me this 
morning would have taken the tenement if there had 
been gilt paper on these walls; as there isn’t, she 
would not kave it. But the sun will gild the room 
through almost the whole of a winter’s day, and we 
haven’t an article of furniture that sunshine will hurt. 
You sce there are trees in front that will give shade in 
summer. There are two little boxes intended for 
bed rooms. From morning till noon the sun shines 
into this one, which joins the front room, and perhaps 
you do not at first observe how much better it is than 
most cells of the kind by having two doors that open 
into different rooms. Now, to crown the whole,” she 
said, leading the way into a northerly room which I 
supposed to be the kitchen, and removing a fire-board, 
‘*here’s a fire-place. You can see the sky thrcugh the 
chimney here,” she added triumphantly. 

‘* And I do not see that we can put it to any use ex- 
cept as an observatory,” said Mr. Tracy. A wood 
fire there cannot warm the room sufficiently even if 
such fue] cost enough less than its weight in gold for 
us to buy it.” 

When I next saw my friends, Fanny was wrapped in 
a shawl, watching Frauk where he was at work on 
the hearth. 

‘Then you have founda use for you fire place?” I said. 

‘* Yes,” said Frank; ‘‘it is to be made to heat this 
room and my growlery. Fanny finds the will and I am 
to find the way. I wish my part of the labor wes as 
simple as hers appears to be.”’ 


ful,” she rejoined. 


I expressed some curiosity as to what he was then 
doing. A small iron grating was raised on some bits 
of brick, and there were preparations for a coal fire. 

‘*] was explaining to Fanny that a coal tire will not 
burn here,” he answered, ‘‘and she thought an illus | 
tration would improve my lecture.”’ 

‘*T wish we could give up trying,” said Fanny, ‘“‘but 
conscience won’t let me. The diseases which people 
are most liable to in this part of the country nearly al- 
ways begin with colds. Frank says that a common 
cold alone is the most expensive luxury he ever in- 
dulged in, and he would much prefer some other form 
of extravagance. So my study is how we are going 
to avoid taking colds. They are most frequently oc- 
casioned by hot rooms and impure air——”’ 

And over-eating,’” interposed Mr. Tracy. 

‘* And there cannot be a better preventive than an 
open fire and a chimney like this.” 

As I went into the country. soon after, and did not 
return until November, winter bad come before I saw 
the fire place again. Then it held a bank of brightly 
burnirg coals. 

‘What a beautiful fire!’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ What is it? 
How did you tind out what to do?” 

‘“‘It is coke,” said Fanny, ‘‘and it’s Frank’s dis- 
covery. He was on the point of giving up the fire- 
place, thinking we should have to use the stove, when 
one day he went into the office of the gas company on 
business. There they were burning coke in a Frank- 
lin stove, He asked them if they supposed it would 
burn in a common fire-place. They thought nut—said 
a blower would be necessary to help the draught. But 
somehow he believed it would. He ordered a chaldron, 
and we’ve been happy ever since.” 

‘* But you don’t lay the coke on the bricks,” I said. 
‘* What is that arrangement?” 

‘* In the first place he set up a lining of the tallest 
tire-bricks he could find, so the other bricks should not 
burn out; then all that’s wanted is a grate for the fuel 
to lie upon. He found one of the size to fit into the 
fire-place—it’s nothing but a platform that stands 
three or four inches high, with a guard below. He 
bought it at a reduced price last spring, just before the 
dealers were packing away such goods.” 

‘* But are you not troubled with gas from such a fire, 
and don’t cinders snap out into the room?” 

‘All the gas goes up chimney, and coke doesn’t 
snap so often as coal. It is the safest fire we have. It 
burns very freely, as you see, and when it dulls we rake 
beneath and mend it like an ordinary coal fire.”’ 

‘* But where is your kitchen?” I asked. ‘‘ You can’t 
do all your work with this fire?” 

‘* Frank found the old crane to the fire place,” she 
replied, ‘*and I did many things here. But there was 
arubbishy place in the basement that after it was 
cleared proved a tolerable place for the cooking-stove. 
But I would rather do without a cooking-stove than 
without the ventilation the open fireplace gives to 
this floor.” 

All these things happened two or three years ago. 

‘* How does the coke fire endure the cold waves?” I 
asked one day last February. 

‘*It only burns the brighter for them,’ returned 
Fanny. 

‘‘And it has really furnished heat enough through 
this severe winter?”’ 

‘Certainly. Some repairs were made in the room a 
few weeks ago, and ore of the coldest days followed. 
The mercury out doors was eight or ten degrees below 
zero in the morning, I remember, and the workman 
was afraid I could not make the room so warm as was 
necessary. I shut the doors leading into the other 
rooms, piled on the fuel, and in a little while there was 
no corner where the mercury fell below 90 deg.” 

‘* The expense is about the same as for a coal fire, is 
it not?” 

‘*T hardly know; but I can easily tell just what the 
coke has cost us through the coldest part of this sea- 
son,”’ she answered, going to the desk in the growlery. 
‘* Our present supply will last until March 1lst—only 
two or three days longer. From November 22d to 
March Ist there are ninety-nine days. In that time we 
shall have used three chaldrons, for which nine dol- 
lars have been paid, thus making the expense per day 
almost exactly nine cents. Our days are sixteen hours 
long.” 

‘*] should like to know whether you have also dis- 
covered how to keep free from colds,” I said. ‘‘ My 
family letters say, ‘ All well except colds;’ ‘Just re- 
covering from influenza;’ ‘Johnny had the croup last 
night, and Jane has been very near having the pneu- 
monia;’ and so on.” 

‘‘T am afraid we have not been absolutely success- 
‘I used to expect at least one cold 
in a year that would last several weeks. Since we 
came to this house I have had nonesosevere. But Frank 
breathes such a variety of atmospheres every day that 
I began to despair about him. He was suffering very 
often from colds. Then Tommy has had two in his 
short life of twenty months, But last September, at 
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Frank’s suggestion, we took a part of the attic for a 
sleeping room. It is unoccupied during the day, and 
the window is open day and night. It has no fire. We 
have all been wholly free from colds ever since, and I 
hope we may remain so.” : 

‘What a difference we can make in our health by 
using a little common sense,” said I. 

‘¢ Still,”’ she replied, ‘‘ the more we enjoy from obe- 
dience to Nature’s laws, the stronger is the feeling 
that ‘every good gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights.’ ”’ 


WHICH CAN MAKE THE HAPPIEST 
HOME? 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

HEN a young gentleman calls for a social even- 
ing’s chat, and is welcomed and politely enter- 
tained by a lovely and interesting young lady, why 
should he not find great enjoyment in such society? 
Tastefully but simply dressed, graceful and easy in 
her manners, even if her conversation does not evince 
the highest type of intellectual culture, so that it is 
not loud, boisterous and hoydenish, but modest and 
winning—a lady with such attractions cannot fail to 
make an evening pass delightfully, and afford a large 
amount of pleasure to all who come into her presence. 
If, added to all this, the damsel shows indications of 
something more substantial than the common routine 
of fashionable society gossip, it will not be surprising 
if the young gentleman, after enjoying a few such 
pleasant evenings, should gradually find the charm of 
her society awakening deeper feelings than friendship 
alone can bring, and is rapidly drawn to make earnest 
efforts to secure her for his life’s companion, believing 
heaven can send him no richer boon, should he be en- 

abled successfully to win and woo her. 

But how much heartache and trouble have such 
marriages occasioned! How difficult for young people 
to use judgment in a matter involving so much of the 
comfort and happiness ofa lifetime! How seldom do 
they attempt to examine soberly and fully understand 
all that is needed to insure true abiding love and con- 
tinued happiness! 

The lady, without a thought of deceiving, in perfect 
innocence, entertains her visitor so charmingly, and 
shines upon the moth that hovers closer and closer 
around this bewildering radiance, that his reason is 
held in abeyance, and sentiment and the enchantments 
of the hour become the dominant power, until the 
youthful votary is made a willing captive before the 
judgment that should have been his guard has been 
consulted or had any chance to warn him. Has he for 
one instant stopped to reflect and ask if there is not 
something more than beauty, grace, amiability and the 
gift of sprightly, entertaining conversation needed to 
carry two persons, closely knit together by the mar- 
riage tie, safely through all the vicissitudes and un- 
avoidable sorrows of life? 

If, however, instead of these allurements as the 
most prominent characteristics, a young lady equal in 
social position, and perhaps far superior in culture and 
true refinement, rising early, is found perhaps in the 
kitchen, with sleeves neatly folded back, deftly pre- 
paring the breakfast, assisting to do so, or directing 
and superintending its preparation by another—if thus 
seen by a young gentleman, in one sense she might be 
attractive to him through the fact of her self-evident 
natural gifts, and would be respectfully recognized, 
but with no shade of warmer feeling. If from the 
breakfast preparations, day after day, he sees her, with 
sunny smiles and unaffected cheerfulness, sharing her 
mother’s labors in keeping the house neatly and order- 
ly, or relieving her altogether of care, would it be pos- 
sible for a man not to distinguish the true gold from the 
tinsel? He might vot ‘ fall in love”’ hastily, but could 
he resist being drawn, step by step, to feel that such a 
spirit presiding over a home could not fail to make it 
more like paradise than the parlor beauty who, with 
many good natural gifts, lacked the one thing indis- 
pensable to insure peace and happiness, the ability to 
add to social gifts and graces the knowledge of so or- 
dering home and household affairs, or doing them her- 
self, if need be, as to promote the comfort and pros- 
perity of all that should come in time under her super- 
vision or control? 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


{The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column.| 

Ina recent number of The Christian Union I find the fol- 
lowing remark under the head ot ** Hints, Questions, and 
Experiences: Nevereat if you bave no appetite.” 

Would you also advise your readers to eat whenever the 
appetite calls for food? and also to eat what the appetite 
demands? Ii not, why not? 

Yours, J. HERBERT. 

We should not indorse everything in the paragraph 
which contained the exhortation you question. But the 
appetite is a far surer guide than is ordinarily considereu. 


nurse, 


In health, the ‘‘ desire for food,’’ or ‘‘ appetite,’ is pretty 
sure to be present when the stomach is in a condition to 
receive it. The absence of such desire is presumably the 
indication that the necessary conditions for digestion are 
wanting. The proper thing to do in such a case is to in- 
quire the cause of the loss of appetite, and remove it. 
Possibly, as is often the case with children, a few mo- 
ments’ rest, relieving nervous tenSivn or fatigue, will re- 
store the tone of the stomach. In acute sicknesses unde- 
sired focd should be administered only as ordered by the 
physician. No general directions can be assumed to be 
suited to the case. There must be “ bedside directions,’’ 
minutely given and accurately followed. Life has been 
lost for the want of such care on the part of physician or 


directs the physician, and in ordinary health it is well to 
heed the suggestions of the appetite, not always blindly 
to follow, although not infrequently the ‘‘ craving ’”’ for 
some special variety of food indicates a need in that direc- 
tion, possibly pot for that specific thing. It is difficult to 
lay down an absolute rule, but it may be quite safely said: 


that in the selection of food, the partaking of food or the 


abstinence from food, the appetite is a better guide than 
we are inclined to think. If the appatite is not in accord- 
ance with common sense, rectify it, but first be sure it is 
wrong before you condemn it. 


A year ago last Falla list of questions relating to kero- 
sene lamp explosions were inserted in this paper. In re- 
sponse six experiences have been received. Three of these 
were not explosions, being merely conflagrations from 
plain acts of carelessness. One of these burnings was 
caused by the deliberate pouring of oil into the reservoir 
of a German student lamp while it was burning. In these 
lamps there is a ball valve placed at the bottom of the 
oil receptacle to prevent too much oil accumulating in the 
reservoir, and in this case, as in a second, where some one 
by repeatedly lifting the inside receptacle caused a surplus 
of oil in the reservoir, the surplus oil overflowed the wick 
and caught fire. In neithercase was there any explosion. 
The cnly suggestions we are able to make from the small 
nurober of cases at hand are: 1. Never fill a burning lamp. 
2, Clean your lamps at least every otber day; better 
still, every day. 3. Be carefal not to turn down the wicks 
so far as to allow a burning wick to fall into the oil recep- 
tacle. Wehave known this to happen in our house and 
yet no explosion follow; but it is not a safe experiment. 
4, Lamps that are kept burning all night should be special- 
ly cared for, and the flame left sutiiciently high to con- 
sume all its smoke. Aside from palpable carelessness, 
kerosene explosions are remarkably rare, considering its 
extensive use and the filthy condition of so many lamps. 
More deaths are caused by breathing the impure air of 
rooms lighted by smoking kerosene lamps than from ex- 
plosions, the item of carelessness as a cause being ex- 
cluded. 


In an article in The Christian Union for Oct. 20, 1880, you 
speak of Smyrna carpeting ($1.25 per yard). Where can it be 
bought? No Boston dealers keep it. Please auswer at your 
earliest convenience in the columns of The Christian Union, 
and eblige A SUBSCRIBER. 

April 12, 1881. 

It can be purchased at Sheppard Knapp’s, Sixth Avenue 
corner Thirteenth Street, Dobson Bros., 40 West Four- 
teenth Street, and W. & J. Sloane, 651 Broadway, New 
York, It comes with borders to match, or, if intended for 
a large rug, it can be purchased in many sizes with border 
woven on. This, while a trifle more expensive in the be- 
ginning, is cheaper iu the end, because there are no seams, 
and, however flatly sewn and pressed, the seams on the 
mitered corners will speedily show the wear that comes 
from an extra thickness. 


Our Poung Folks. 


HELEN THURLOW’S MAY BASKET. 


By SARAH HAYFORD MORETON. 


ee H, Fred, why did you let me mention Aunt 
Zerlina’s pame to-night? What have I said! 
What haven’t I said in this long wail! Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! how mean I do feel! And she has been so good 
to-day—dida’t say one word when my needle went 
through her silver thimble; and when Jimmy stum- 
bled over nothing and fell with his pail of milk, she 
actually patted his head. Do torget all I’ve been say- 
ing. I was so tired; yes,andcross too. I’m growing 
cross and wicked—don’t you ever dare to be like me!”’ 
and with a sob down went the tearful, troubled face 
on her brother’s shoulder. 
There was silence for a minute, and then a passion- 


‘ate outbreak, mingled with endearments, from the 


fiercer spirited boy, whose best-developed virtue was 
his chivalrous Icve for his twin sister, whom he petted 
and guarded as well as he yet knew how from the 
roughest corners of her really hard life. But he too 
must cool his hot words a little in the softening April 
twilight; and then came up the pleasanter subject of 
plans for the great future which they were sure to 
share together, and that looked so bright and hopeful 
to the healthful, earnest young souls that by the time 
lights were brought two sunny fsces joined the even- 
ing group. 

These two were the eldest of the five children nested 
in this clouded home. 

The mother was an unfortunate invalid; not one of 


Often in such cases the ‘* appetite ” of the patient 


those over whom pain or danger hangs close, bringiug 
such alternations of fear and hope that no care or bur- 
den is heeded, and the report of mamma’s ‘better 
days” is enough to give cheer and strength to the 
whole household, while the sweet, strong spirit always 
leads the family life—not this, but one of those cases 
of confirmed feeb.eness which in the mother of a voung 
family seems just sufficient to insure the discomfort of 
the entire establishment unless some other member, 
fitted by special endowment, extra energy or providen- 
tial preparation, arises to guide the unsteady craft. 

Perhaps all these qualifications had had to do with 
Helen’s success in keeping her father’s house these 
late months. 

She had been recalled from school early in the year 
—that should have graduated her into a fair beginning 
of student life—on account of illness among the little 
ones, and her father had found himself unequal to 
sparing her again. Helen had learned many a useful 
and practical lesson not found in form in either of her 
text-books in her seminary life, and when once her 
disappointment was over she threw herself into the 
new line of things with all her natural force, increased 
by her warm-hearted zeal to serve her family and her 
enthusiasm in carrying out new plans and theories. 

And she really had dove wonders. With her ‘’pren- 
tice hand” she had brought the household to a much 
higher plane. Her father was more comfortable, the 
home more attractive, the youpger boys more studious 
and attentive, and her ‘‘very own brother,’’ as she 
called Fred, more kiud and companionable generally. 

Helen knew something of this change—often felt it 
With gratitude; but to-night was one of those times 
when her blunders stood up bodily before her, the 
mistakes counted thick and the failures hid the suc- 
cesses. 

An entirely new element had come into the family 
with the new year in the person of Mr. Thurlow’s sis- 
ter, Miss Zerlina Thurlow. She was mapy years older 
than her brother, very plain and stiff, very energetic 
and authoritative. She had lived a quiet, even, soli- 
tary life on a farm left to her by a distant relative 
about the time her early home was broken up by the 
marriage of her elder sisters, the death of the parents 
and the removal of her brother to make home and for- 
tune in the city. Her sisters she knew were “ well-to- 
do” and content; her brother’s life was much harder, 
but she heard no complaint and felt no responsibility. 
She had not been gifted with the royal generosity and 
kindly affections of her brother, and her stagnant life 
had not been good for her. 

Mr. Thurlow, on his part, had been content to serve 
her interests faithfully in the care of her property and 
personal comfort, and in giving her a brotherly regard 
without depending on her in the least for his happi- 
ness. When the time came that he thought it best for 
his sister to accept a fine offer for her valuable land, 
which was too much care for her, even with the assist- 
ance he taxed himself hardly to give, he had invited 
her to share his home. 

He had done this mainly for her own sake, but with 
the thought, too, that in some way she might lighten 
Helen’s lot. He had not asked her to take the head of 
the table, for ever since his wife had fallen into hope-— 


| less invalid habits and his daughter’s baby hands could 


pour his cup of tea, he had placed her mistress of his 
table aud house—supported by his faithful house- 
Kkeeper—and was very particular to secure to her 
every right and honor as fast as she was able to ap- 
preciate them. 

Miss Thurlow understood this, and respected his 
management and took pride in Helen’s abilities; but 
she could not forbear continual supervision or criti- 
cism, and oftentimes Helen was uncertain whether her 
aunt’s really valuable advice and sturdy help were no* 
paid for dearly by the friction of opposition and the 
growing irritability of the younger children, to whom 
the pew comer, with her stern ways, was almost a 
veritable ogre. - 

Now, the day on which our story opens, notwith- 
standing the pleasanter items mentioned by the gener- 
ous Helen, had been a very trying one, and the young 
girl’s patience had failed her more than once. This 
was in itself a grief to her, for when she had taken 
her place by her father’s side at the table of the Lord 
in their church home, the one foremost, active work 
she had in mind was to become so sweet, so unselfish, 
so lovable as to attract her brother to the same 
place, and to-night, after her long complaint, she 
could only beg him not to be like her! 

But Fred reckoned in this matter more justly than 
she, and saw more to honor in her daily struggles 
than to condemn in her few failures. | 

But now that we understand the position of these 
two on that early spring day, what of Aunt Zerlina? 

Fred and Helen had seen her in bonnet and shawl 
start forth in the direction of the parsonage, whose 
mistress was an old schoolmate of her own, but they 
did not see her when she came back almost imme- 
diately after the veil she had left on the sofa near—oh, 
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so near—the folding doors that were a trifle ajar, 
and the two young people just on the other side. 

Aunt Zerlina caught her name and a sentence she 
could not misunderstand as she stooped to take the 
veil, and another before she could turn away, and this 
last fastenéd her to the spotin astonished, irrespon 
sible attention, and there she had remained and heard 
all that was said. 

If Helen had inerely blamed and complained, and 
Fred had modified his philippic, the listener would have 
been angered and hardened; but the noble, generous 
character of both was plainly visible through all the 
aggrieved, perhaps unwise words. Aud thus the 
pathos of Helen’s story, as set forth by thetired young 
thing herself, was touching. Moreover, there was a 
whole revelation, to her, in the perplexities and de- 
privations of the social life that appeared in the few 
plain facts given as reasons to Fred why his sister 
could not attend the few parties of the village and 
could not hope in the least to join in the May Day 
festivities to be held atthe Judge’s new house. 

As the illustrations in a sermon catch the ear of a 
child, so Aunt Zerlina took in and remembered par- 
ticularly these few words, ‘‘ fresh gloves and laces,” 
among articles mentioned as needful and unattainable- - 
and later, the half sentence, ‘** Poor papa is burdened 
enough.” 

Miss Thurlow crept up to her reom, laid aside her 
wraps, sat down in the quietest corner with closed 
doors, and thought: Back toher pinched and pleasure- 
less childhood, through lonely, unbeautiful youth, 
with its one long happy city visit followed by a crush- 
ing disappointment and the long years since of aim- 
less work and loveless life. She saw her brother’s 
family ina strangely clear light; saw himself aging 
fast, While he struggled for the competence that was 
his reasonable expectation, if only he could hold out 
to attain it, under the depressing circumstances of 
the wenk wife and of the loss to his two children of 
advantages that he could not make up to them in the 
future. 

She saw the niece and nephews as her children—the 
dearest she would ever have—and by the same clear 
light she saw herself growing old, her ‘ot cast in with 
this family, but her snug fortune laid away to accumu- 
late, and she with only a vague notion of its disposi- 
tion at the last. Throuzh it all and all she went, and 
more than once she groaned, ‘* O Lord, what a fool I 
have been!” but by and by, in a softer tone, ‘* O Lord, 
I thank thee—I thank thee!” 

Aunt Zerlina too had « Lord, and when she saw and 
heard him she tried to obey; and she had a heart a’so 
that was more crusted over than frozen. 

At tea-time Miss Thurlow seemed much as usual; 
but the look was very intent that she fixed on the 
sweet young face at the tea-tray, and once she aston- 
ished the group by asking Fred at what time his grad- 
uation exercises at the High School would take place. 

The next morning Aunt Zerlina did make her visit 
to the parsonage, where, if there was not great wealth, 
there was fine and discriminating taste aud an almost 
professional zeal for helping everybody that seemed 
innate in every member of the family. 

This time our friend was closeted a long while with 
Alice, the eldest daughter, and after she had taken her 
leave reopened the door to add in an impressive man- 
ner, ‘‘ Don’t forget the fresh gloves and laces.” 

A minute later the young lady bounded into her moth- 
er’s sewing room, exclaiming: 

‘*‘Mamma, mamma! You know how yesterday 
morning we were speaking of dear Helen Thurlow and 
wishing the sunshine would creep into her life? And, 
mamma, I did so want something good for her, and I 
didn’t see one thing that I could do, that I just did ask 
the Lord to see to it. And now I’m almost frightened 
to think it has come; and to think that the very Aunt 
Zerlina that— Oh, dear! I s’pose she’d rather I 
wouldn’t even tell you; but, mamma, she’s real nice 
after all!” 

A few days later Mr. Thurlow was amazed to see his 
sister enter his office—still straight and cool, but 
something new in the depth of her eye withal. She 
declined a seat and began at once: 

‘*Benjamin, I am come on a trifle of business, I 
didn’t pay no atteation {Miss Thurlow always spoke 
the least correctly when the most in earnest] to what 
you tried to make me understand when you got my 
farm tied up in that little parcel of c’tific’t’s and bonds 
and such like—didn’t even expect to till just as I was 
dying—only this, I know how much ther’ is, and you 
said I could make changes in the investments, and—do 
as I liked with my own!” 

‘* Certainly,” said her brother as he stepped to his 
desk; ‘‘but I made the safest disposition of your 
money there according to my judgment.” 

** Yes—likely,”’ went on his sister; ‘‘ and a couple of 
thousands I’m going to let stay there to buy us a crust 
with if you lose your head and can’t ’tend to your 
business; but I want some of it to be whisking about, 
doing something, along of what you’ve got: and what 


I want this morning particular is $2,000 fixed over to 
Helen now right off, and two——”’ 

‘* Zerlina, are you well?” 

‘Yes, I be, very well, and I don’t want to be inter- 
rupted either. I thought you was a business man,” and 
she made known her will without further words from 
her brother; but before she went out there was one 
hand-shake and an earnest Jook exchanged, and the 
brother and sister understood each other perfectly. 

May morning came fine and fair, and Helen stood by 
the dining-room window, trying to prevail on Fred to 
attend the Judge’s house-warming without her, saying 
cheerily that when the time came that girls could go 
to parties in simple Sunday guise she would go with 
him. He was firm in refusing, but declared be would 
leave study and go to earning money. The father was 
listening with an odd expression on his face, while 
Aunt Zerlina seemed unusually restless, when the door- 
bell rang a goodly peal. 

‘*Guess somebody’s had sense enough to hang a 
May-basket in the morning,”’ she said. 

To be sure, in it came, a large, square, new basket, 
evidently filled and covered with white tissue paper, 
with a plain card bearing Helen’s name. 

‘Why, papa! have you bought me a new clotlhies- 
basket?” said the bewildered young housekeeper. 

‘*Humph! Hope if he has there’s clothes in it,”’ said 
Aunt Zerlina, with a very little natural snap. 

‘¢ Well, little one, let’s see,’’ said Fred; and otf came 
the tissue, and there lay the simple silk dress complete, 
with various edgings and flutings peeping from be- 
neath, while in the center were nestled the ‘ fresh 
gloves and laces ”’ and a choice bouquet ticketed ‘‘ May 
Day Eve,” and just by it a note containing the S2,000 
bank certificates and the words only, ‘** For the best 
little girl I know.”” A slight motion from her father 
told the astonished Helen that Aunt Zerlina must be 
the donor, and she flew to her with the cry, * Oh, 
auntie !” 

Fred was simply, heartily, unquestioningly glad, 
and as his father regarded him, he thought with grute- 
ful pleasure of the other bit of paper in his hand that 
should presently give the unselfish fellow a new joy, as 
aid in his ambitious plans for study. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TOCHILDREN. 
DISPLAY YOUR FLAG. 
By THE Rev. W. LEE SPoTTswoop. 

* Thou hast given a banner tothem that fearthce, that it 
may be dispiayed because of the truth,’’—Ps. ix.. 4. 
ry \© fear God, as the text means, is to be good. A 

banner is a flag. And to display it is to put it 
where it will wave in the air and will be seen. 

Now, God has given a flag to all good people. He 
Wauts them, not to hide it, as monks and nuns hide 
their religion in their cells, but put it where it will be 
seen. Aud he wants them to display it ‘‘ because of 
the truth; that is, because they love the truth or the 
flag; for the truth and the flag are the same thing. 

But what is the flag that God has given to good 
people, to be displayed for the reason declared in the 
text? It is called in the Bible, among many other 
things, the new life; and we call it, generally, the 
Christian life. And that life is given by God to all 
children properly trained, and to every one who re- 
peuts of his sins and believes on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Boys and girls, display your banner! 

There are two ways of displaying your flag or show- 
ing your Christian life. One way is to do it by your 
words; the other way is to do it by your deeds. 

To show your Christian life by your words is the 
easier but not the better way to do it. For any one 
can say, without any difficulty, everso leudly, ‘‘I ama 
religious man,” or woman, or boy, or girl, and yet at 
the same time tell what is not true. But still, a big 
person ora child must sometimes say right out, ‘‘I 
am a Christian.” 

The harder but better way to show your Christian 
life is by your deeds. ‘‘ Deeds speak louder than 
words.” If any one displays his flag or shows his relig- 
ious life by the proper sort of actions, it will be seen 
that he is good, or it will be known that his is not a 
rebel, but a loyal flag. 

A flag is frequently displayed in fearful times. The 
soldier displays it on the dreadful battle-field, in the 
face of danger and of death. 

Good people have displayed their flag or shown their 
Christian life even when they knew that they would 
have to die because they did it. Think of the holy 
martyrs—men and women and children too—who 
were burned to death at the stake, or died in some 
other horrid way, just because they displayed their 
flag or showed their Christian life. ‘‘ But none of 


these things move me, neither count I my life dear. 


unto myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy,” said St. Paul. | 

Boys and girls, I do not know that any of you will 
be called upon to display your flag in the face of death. 


| But how would you act if you should ever be called 
upon to do it? Would any of you, like a coward, deny 
your Saviour? Surely, you would rather be a martyr 
than to do an act so full of shame and cowardice. You 
would, I «m sure, be true to your Master, like Polycarp, 
one of the early Christian fathers. Being urged to 
curse Christ, he said: ‘* Six and eighty years have I 
served him, and he has done me nothing but good, and 
how could I curse him, my Lord and Saviour? If you 
would know what I am, I tell you frankly, I am a_ 
Christian.” 

Now, while you may not be required to act like 
Christian children in view of martyrdom, yet, in these 
wicked times, whatever be the consequences, you must 
always be seen on the Lord’s side. You must display 
your flag or show your religious life, though other 
boys and girls may make fun of you and point the fin- 
ger of scorn atyou. ‘*Stand up for Jesus,” said the 
dying Mr. Tyng. And remember, dear little hearers, 
if you display your flag or show your Christian life 
while you are living, that flag will still be displayed 
when you are dying, or your Christianity wil] be seen 
in a triumphant death. ‘ O death, where is thy sting? 
() grave, where is thy victory?” Then after death 
there will be in heaven, 

“A crown forthe victor! A crown of ligrt! 
To be worn with a robe whose spotless white 
Makes darkness seem resting on Alpine snows; 
And he that overcometh bis mightiest foes, 
That robe and crown shall gain.”’ 

But will the victor leave his religious life or his glor- 
ious flag behind? No, he will take it withhim. And 
in the better land his life will never be hid or his flay 
furled up. That life, begun here, will be seen growing 
in beauty there, or the flag displayed on earth, ‘+ be- 
cause of the truth,” for the same reason will be «lis 
played forever in heaven. 


HOW CHILDREN CAN HELP THE MIS- 
STONARY CAUSE. 


1 you know, dear little friends, how grateful our 
A Y/Y good missionaries in far off lands sometimes are 
for anything by which they can attract peorle around 
them for instruction? <A dear missionary lady writes 
of the great value to her of some pictures of the Prodi- 
gal Son, and says when she wisbes to draw women 
and children around her to teach them she holds up 
one of these, or some bright Scripture card, and one 
by one the poor creatures, who perhaps had never be 
fore seen a white woman, and were frightened and run- 
ning away at the sight, come toward her, until 2 crowd 
has gathered, and then she talks to them and tells them 
of Christ. 

Now, dear children, would it not be pleasant to you 
to give some of the gay cards and calendars you are 
just now collecting at such a rate to be used in this 
way for Christ? Have you not old but unsoiled holi- 
day, birthday, or Scripture and motto cards, or even 
pretty business cards, scrap-book pictures, or photo- 
graphs of things in America (one lady writes how 
much a sketch of the city of Hartford helped her), or 
engravings of Bible scenes, that you would like to send 
to Tarkey, India, Africa, or our own Indians, to help 
in teaching heathen women and children about this 
Christian land and Christ? Ask mamma about this, 
and if you are pleased with the idea, send your gifts to 
me by mail, and I will send them to some missionaries, 
and I think by them you will ‘‘help the missionary 
cause.”’ How delighted the little red faces in Wigwams, 
the swarthy faces in mud and clay hovels, and the 
darker ones in bungalows and kraals, will look when 
they are bent over such tokens of kind interest from 
children in America! Yours affectionately, 

Miss E. R. Hype. 

378 ASYLUM AVENUE, Hartford, Conn. | 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
OUR MONEY. 
By A MEMBER OF THE BAR. 
NHE American people have several kinds of money. 
Fora number of years they have used gold money 
but very little. This has not been because it is not a 
good kind of money, but becausé it has been very 
scarce and expensive. Gold money is the only kind 
that is really valuable for itself, though silver is good, 
except that it is too large and heavy if one wishes to 
carry a large sum. Copper money and nickels are only 
good for making change. 

The money most used consists in notes. There are 
two kinds—bank notes and treasury or government 
notes. Every boy or girl who reads The Christian 
Union has seen these notes and knows how they look; 
but very likely he has never stopped to read one 
through. If you will look at a bank note or a govern- 
ment note carefully you will see that it has words and 
figures printed all over it. There are large words 
which one can read as he would a page in a book, 
They say that the bank or the government will pay the 
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amount of the note, whatever it is—one dollar, tive 
dollars, or ten dollars. Then there are some sentences 
in small letters, which almost any older person will 
explain if he is asked. Then there are pictures and 
curious lines and designs and little words and figures 
printed all over the rest of the paper. The chief use of 
these is to make it impossible for any one to alter the 
note. What is really important is the words in large 
type promising to pay ‘‘the bearer” so much money. 
The meaning is that whoever has one of these notes 
may, if he pleases, carry it to an office somewhere and 
exchange it for gold money. All that makes the slip 
of paper worth anything is that people believe they 
can get gold money for it. As long as they generally 
believe that the bank or the government will Keep its 
promise and pay the gold money whenever it is asked 
they like the paper money better, because it is so light 
and convenient. Sometimes the government or the 
bank cannot pay the gold money for a while; this 
always makes a great deal of trouble. . If they cannot 
pay at last, the paper money becomes good for no- 
thing. 3 

Gold and silver money have to be coined. This is 
done’ by costly machinery, in great buildings called 
mints.- A round piece of gold or silver is cut of exact- 
ly the right size, and a heavy stamp is struck down 
upon it which stamps a picture of a woman, or an 
eagle, or whatever is upon the stamp, on the metal. 
The use of these pictures is just the same as that of 
the little words and designs on the bank notes. They 
prevent any one from altering the coin. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

VER the way from the office is a park, and some- 

times it is full of children skating. You kuow 
we are not dependent on ice for skating now; the 
roller skates run apparently easily and pleasantly over 
sidewalks and onthe paths in the park, and a merry 
time the children have. To be sure the city ruiers have 
begun to be afraid of such atroop of little folks, and 
have forbidden the fun some parts of the day and in 
some places. It may be that it kept the older folks 
from work watching these happy little people; for 
I’ve noticed even the grave editors standing at the 
windows of our office, when I’m sure they ought to 
have been writing editorials, looking at the children. 
What I began to tell you about was a wee little girl, 
whose skates tipped her over the other morning, and 
I’m sure there was an ugly bruise on her knee with 
the gravel all rubbed in—we Know how that hurts, don’t 
we?—and another on her hand and her arm—she was 
sure for a half a minute that was broken. She couldn’t 
pick herself up, but just rolled over in the funny way 
we've often seen children do, and doubled herself up 
fora cry. Just then, right out of the last Sunday’s 
lesson paper, walked the Priest; you rememberhim. He 
walked—no! he was on roller skates, which he must 
have put on after he got out of the lesson, for I’m 
sure he had none on then—atd he scarcely turned his 
head toward the poor child, but rolled on. Right after 
him came the Levite.- He looked at the poor little 
girl and said, ‘‘ What’s the matter? Why don’t you 
get up? Stop your crying; I don’t believe you’re hurt 
much.’’ At least that’s the way the words came to me 
through the street and the glass of the window. That 
wasn’t exactly what the Levite said in the lesson 
paper, but I suppose the glass changed the words a 
little. You’ve seen glass that made things look a little 
crooked, haven’t you? Of course, as I had seen the 
Priest and the Levite, I expected: to see that good, 
kind Samaritan come along, and I was not disap- 
pointed. . Instead of wine there was a bite of candy, 
and the oil was a soothing caress, and on the whole 
it seemed quite unlike the sort of treatment that — 
ah! ’twas a man from Jericho, wasn’t it, instead of 
a little girl. Dear, dear! how I have got things 
mixed! I guess something must ail my head—but it 
does seem as if there were a priest and a Levite and a 


good Samaritan over in the park! 
BROOKVILLE, Karn., Jan. 28, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Thank you forthe beautiful card you sent me. Weare 
having the whooping cough, so I cannot go to schoo! this 
winter. I study some at home, though. Perhaps you have 
read or heard of the “ Umbrella Rocks;” they are about ten 
miles west of us. A company of us went up there and hada 
picnic one day last summer. The rocks are snaped like um- 
brellas or mushrooms; the highest one is about fifteen feet 
high, and is covered with names and dates. We found one 
date that was dated 1716 Do you suppose it was put there 
then? I must stop, or my letter will betoolong. Good-by. 
Your loving niece, MAUDE T. 

Quite as likely some fun-loving traveler put the date 
there to provoke just such questions as yours. A more 
interesting question is how came the rocks in that 
queer shape. Do you remember what the Professor 


told us last year about the rocks? What with colds 


and whooping-cough and scarlet fever, my nephews 
and nieces have had rather a hard time this winter, 
but I hope they have been learning to be sweet-tem- 
_pered and lovely in spirit in spite of aches and pains. 


| 


West KINGSTON, R.I., Jan. 15, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thank you very much for that beautiful card you sent 
me. 

My brothers’ and sister’s names are Hattie, Johnnie and 
Wilkie. Hattie is six, Johnnie ts fourand Willie is two; he 
is very cunning; he is so mischievous he goes to papa’s desk 
and gets into the drawers. 

School closed last week. The weather was so bad we had 
but few scholars. 

I made twocaiico aprons for my Willie: one of them was 
aneating apron. 

Jobnnie was a little over three years old when he 
went to church; he goes every Sunday that we go. 

Your affectionate niece, MyrRa H.C 


What big drawers your papa’s desk must have! I 


first 


wonder how many little girls of your age can help 


mamma with the sewing? 


BONN, GERMANY, March 27, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Ium nine years old. May I be one of your nephews? My 
sister has written one:s, so I thought I would write too. I 
thought you might like to know how Easter is kept in Ger- 
many. Near Euster the confectioners’ windows are filled 
with lambs, sheep, hares andeggs. The lambs, sheep, hures 
and some egys are made of sugar, but some eggs are made of 
chocolate. Here in Germany the Lures lay the exygs! Tne 
** bhaus-father ”’ hides the hares in the grass and lays one or 
two egys by the hare’s side. Then the children bunt and hut 
till they findthem. This all happens on Sunday! I will tell 
you why the hares lay the eggs. Long before Jesus was 
born, when the Jews were in Egypt, the lust plague that God 
sent upon the Egyptians was the death of the oldest child of 
each family. That night the Jews ate a lamb and unleavened 
bread. With the blood of the lamb they reddened the door- 
posts so that the angel would (know where Jews and where 
Exyyptians lived. Toe whole night the Jews were all dressed 
for a journey; their things on their back, sandals on their 
feet. On the day of the celebration of this feast Christ rose 
from the dead, so he Was called the lamb for mankind. But 
the Germans thought the hare wasa more playful animal for 
children, so they give the children hares instead of !ambs! 
Then they have to keep up the custom of Easter eggs too, 8o 
they pretend the hares lay the eggs. I will send you an Easter 
bare egg and lamb by papa wnen he goes to America. It 
seems very silly to us about the hares and eggs. Aggie and! 
send you an Easter card, which shows the children bunting 
the eggs. With much love from your new nephew, 

CHAKLES S. W. 


That seems a very strange way to celebrate Easter. 
We think, and I am sure your mamma and papa think 
too, that even children can enjoy the real story 
of Easter and need no such play to make the day happy. 
The beautiful card you sent is quite unlike any I have 
seen here, although I have had from my thoughtful and 


loving little folks almost every possible varicty of 


Easter card, I should think, Our minister said in the 
sermon Easter morning that people too often thought 
of their Saviour as dead—thev ought to think of him 
as risen and walking beside us all the time—ready to 
help us when we are sad or hurt ornaughty. Remem- 
ber particularly he wants to help naughty ones. Don’t 
let any one tell you Jesus doesn’t love you when you 
are naughty. It is because God so loves wicked men 
the great atonement was made. Think of that. I 
shall be very glad to receive the egg and the lamb, but 
why are you not coming with your papa to America? 
Do you love Germany better? : 


BAUMSCHULER ALLEE, 16, RONN, Germany, | 
Marco 27, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

If itis not too late, thank you very much for tne lovely 
card you sent me on New Year’s. Mamma told me that it 
wasa spray of crane’s bill on which the little birds were sit- 
ting. Ishall keepit among my choicest cards. I have Rus- 
sian, Scotch, Swiss, French, and other kinds of cards. I was 
very much surprised to getit. How can you send toall your 
large family ? There isa bill near Bonu called the Kreutzberg 
where there isa pilgrimage chapel. They bave * preizels”’ 
on purpose for Lent. Inthe church are the * Holy Steps,”’ 
an imitation of the Scala Santa at Rome. The people go up 
on their knecs, and say a prayer, make the sign of the cross 
at each stair,and then kiss it. Kreutzberg means Cross- 
mountain. The other day papa gave each of us a pen-holder. 
A little gla sis at the end, andif you look through you see 
a picture. Fanny’s and mine are of the Castie at Wartburg, 
Charilie’s is of one of Martin Luther’s rooms, and you can see 
the place where Martin Luther threw the inkstand at the 
devil. The pen-holders are made out of some of the wood of 
the castle. 

I have a flower-bed. White polyanthus and »Dlue periwin- 
kleare already in blossom. 

I thank you very much for your lovely answer. What a 
lovely valentine that was with the long poetry! Was there 
any picture on it? 

Will you please accept this German Easter card, with much 
love, from your affectionate niece, AGNES W. 

No! there was no picture with the poetry. I find 
that the things are coming up in my flower-bed, but 
there are not yet any flowers. My pansies tried to 
bloom a month ago, but a cruel cold storm came and 
killed them. ‘Thank you for the card. 

WHITEWATER, Wis. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have got alittle brother. Heisa little bit of a baby. I 
want to beene of your friends. I want to be one of your 
nephews—nieces, | mean. I took hold of papa’s hand when 
he wrote this. | want to see my name in The Christian 
Union. I go to Sunday-schoo!, and have lessons on a card. 
I alwavs learn the golden texts. I am five yearsold. We call 
the baby Bo-bo. RuTH K. 

My Trixie is a little older than you are, and she is 
learning to print. She printed a letter not long ago to 
her big brother. She has no very little brother. She 


learns the golden texts too, and she asks Jesus every 
day to help her to be a good little girl. I think she 
would like to send her love to you, but she is not in 
the house now. 


MOUNTAINVILLEK, N. Y., Feb. 2, 18*1. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Tum alittle girl ten years old. Papa takes The Christian 
Union, and I read the Jetters from your Writing Desk and 
like them very much. My sister teaches me at home. | 
study reading, spelling, geography, arithmetic and writing. 
We have a cat and rabbit for pets, and a lady has promised to 
vive me a canary birdin the spring. I know who you are, 
but I suppose you would not like me to tell your nicces and 
nephews; but I can teli them that you are nota whiskered 
man nor an old maid, but just anicé Aunty. Ibhope :o see 
this in the paper. Good-by. JESSIE FE. T. 

No! no! no! of course you must not tell. But I’m 
glad you can testify I have not re? whiskers. Rabbits 
make very pretty pets, but they are rather mischievous. 
We found our fruit trees had been pruned by rabbits 
this winter. While the snow was so deep they could 
reach up quite high; the dwarf trees had lost a number 
of the lower branches which were cut off as neatly as 
if by a knife. 


INDIAN TOWN, Jan. 28, 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 7 
Thad thought you did not intend owning me for one of 
your nieces, but when your pretty card came [saw I had been 
mistaken. [ waited until grandmother sent her subscription 
money to tell you how pieused and surprised I was. I thank 
you very much. I go to school every day. Got out early to- 
day, and it is s'orming, so lI can’t go siiding on a toboggan. 
My cousins are out, though. Mother thought it was rather 
cold. The ladics are starting a sewing circle in Our church 
to-day. Give my love to Uncle Perseverance and the little 
ones who bother you at your work, and believe me, 
Your loving niece, Bessikz E. 
P.S.—Oh, yes! one of grandmotber'’s unknown friends 
sent her the picture of Mr. Beecher, which she prized more 
than any of her Christmas Cards. B. E, 
Can’t I give your love to the little ones who don’t 
bother me at my work? Your Florida cousin may not 
know what a toboggan is. Suppose you tell him. 
Last week I promised you that this week you should 
know who of all you anxious ones wins the prize, but 
I can’t keep my promise. After I had looked at all, 
and laid some aside, because, alas! the words were 
not all spelled right, or the writing was not plain and 
neat, and had selected from the rest a few that ap- 
peared decidedly better than the rest, I took them 
down to some learned chemists to let them decide 
which was best, and, do you know! those chemists 
got into such a quarrel (and over such a very httle 
thing too—I notice the hottest quarrels are likely to 
be about the smallest things), that [I had to seize the 
stories and protect them till the difficulty was settled. 
Just as everything was calmed down, and I expected 


| the chémists to give their decisions, the printer said 


he would not wait another minute for those quarrel- 
some old scientitics, and they must have the thing done 
earlier next week. So we must wait; and I hope you 
will forgive me for not Keeping my promise. 
Atfectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
CHARADE. 


My first I saw the other day 
_In toe cup of uw crocus gay. 


My next you’!! find insi !e a bcok, 
My third and fourth arein the brock. 


My ftiftb and last ix in the moon, 
A fairy, dears, will feten it soon. 


My whole is found in every bome, 
All o’er the land where’er sou roam. 


Cut off its head, you will behold 
Its size increase a hundred fold. 
BOB AND DOROTHY. 
SQUARE, WORD. 
1. A boy’s name. 
2. To work hard. 
3. A law. 
4. To shun. 
5. Separates. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 
Two A’s, one N, twol’s and five T’s, 
Two S’s, four L’s, an E and two G’s, 
Two O's, an H, Rand Dif you please. 
A NINE-LETTER EASY DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 2. Tomurmur. 3. A wanderer. 4. Pertaining 
to an ancient poet. 5. Identical. 6. A seaman. 7. A plays 
ut dice. 8& A vehicle. 9%. A letter. ANN A. GRAM. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
Muss. 


Two cities in the United S'ates. H. 


F. A. 


and 


ANSWERS TU PUZZLES OF APRIL 
Charade—Pen-man-ship. 
Diamonds, 


B A 
T O M AL L 
BO ALGERIA 
P ER R ID 
R A 


Accidental Hidinas.—Sally, Dora, Diana, Asa, Leua, Nora, 
Answers received trom T. 8S. J., Bert, FLS. 
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RENOVATING LAND WITH CLOVER. 
By H. M. D. 

Throughout New England and the older 
settled portion of our country there are 
large tracts of land which in the process 
of cropping, year after vear, have be- 
come deteriorated in fertility and are said 
to be “‘exhausted”’ or run out.” That 
all such lands need fertilizers or barn 
manure to render them’ productive is 
generally admitted, but the supply of 
barn manures is insufticient, aud it is 
costly to try to renovate them by the 
purchase of commercial fertilizers. Some 
less expensive but effectual means of 
renovating the worn-out lands are need- 
ed. Raising clover, it is believed, affords 
the best and cheapest known means of 
accomplishing this object. 

Clover is an exceptional crop. Most 
of the farm crops taken from the land 
leave the soil poorer and less well adapt- 
ed to the wants of succeeding crops. 
Clover is an exception to this rule. Dr. 
Voelcker, the chemist to the Royal Agri 
cultural Society of England, who has sci- 
entifically investigated the effects of clo- 
ver onthe soil, says: ‘** While, however, 
it holds good, as a general rule, that no 
soil can be cropped for any length of 
time without gradually becoming more 
and more infertile, if no manure be ap- 
plied to it, or if the fertilizing elements 
removed by the crops grown thereon be 
not by some means restored, it is, never- 
theless, a fact that after a heavy crop of 
clover carried off as hay, the land, far 
from being less fertile than before, is 
peculiarly well adapted, even without 
the addition of manure, to bear a good 
crop of wheat in the following year.” 
The clover crop in England is much re 
lied upon to prepare the ground for 
wheat, although the clover is cut for 
hay, leaving only the stubble and roots 
for enriching the soil. 

It bas been well said, and often ap- 
provingly repeated, that ‘‘the cheapest 
manure a farmer can use is clover-seed.” 
Good farmers in western New York are 
accustomed to sow ten pounds of clover- 
seed pe’ acre with wheat on land which 
they are intending to plow aguin the next 
spring after the wheat is harvested, be- 
lieving that the growth of the clover in 
the Fal) after the wheat is cut, and in 
the spring before the land is plowed, af- 
fords fertilizing elements worth much 
more than the cost of the clover-seed. 
Corn is sometimes planted on this clover 
soil, and the clover is found to be a good 
preparation of the soil for the corn crop. 

Of the so-called ‘‘ run out” land there 
is probably very little of it which when 
seeded to clover would not produce one 
half ton per acre, while some would pro- 
duce aton. But we will suppose that it 
will produce only one-half ton per acre. 
When in blossom let it be mowed witha 
machine and allowed to remain on the 
land just as it falls. The mown clover 
will act as a mold, enriching and keeping 
the surface moist, and greatly promote 
the growth of the second crop, which 


~ would probably be equal to the first crop. 


This also may be mown and left to decay 
on the land. The next year, after having 
been enriched with the growth of the 
preceding year, the land will probably 
produce enough clover to yield aton of 
hay at each crop, aud both crops may be 
mown and allowed to decay the same as 
Thus there will have been added 
to the land clover equal to three tons of 
hay. This amount of clover would con- 
tain 168 pounds of nitrogen, which at 
twenty cents per pound would be worth 
$33.60; 36 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
which at twelve cents per pound would 
be worth $4.32; and 100 pounds of pot- 
ash, which at six cents per pound would 
be worth $6.00, making the total value of 
the fertilizing elements in the three tons 
of clover worth $43.92. In what other 
way could fertilizers to this amount be 
more cheaply obtained? But besides the 


clover which has been added to the land 
there are the stubble and roots, which 
have not been taken into account, al- 
though worth fully one-half as much as 
the clover itself. Land after such treat- 
ment will be in good condition for crops 
for several years. All that is required to 
renovate land in this way is the use of 
the land for two years, a small expense 
for clover-seed and the iabor necessary to 
plow the land and mow the several crops 
of clover. Any farmer having land in an 
unproductive condition could afford to 
be at the necessary expense to renovate 
with clover. A few acres each year 
could thus be treated until it had all been 
brought into a fertile state and the pro- 
ductiveness of the farm greatly in- 
creased. After the poorer portions of 
the farm have been renovated by the use 
of clover in the way indicated, it is ad- 
visable to continue the use of clover iu 
the rotation of farm crops, in order to 
maintain the fertility of the soil. Very 
few of our farmers make sufficiently free 
use of clover. Many sow clover, but 
they usually keep the land in grass so 
long as a good crop is obtained, and this 
is till some time after the clover has all 
disappeared. Where clover and herds- 
grass are sown together there will usu- 
ally be a predominnunce of clover in the 
crop the first two years, when the clover 
will begin to die out and the herdsgrass 
fertilized by the decaying clover roots 
yields handsome crops for two or three 
years more. Then the land, having be- 
gun to be exhausted, the vield of hay falls 
off and the land is then plowed again. 
Such practice does not seem the most 
advisable. Why not plow the land before 
it runs out? Why not plow after crops of 
clover have been cut for two years, and 
obtain the advantage of a clover sod for 
raising a crop of corn or wheat? The 
clover sod is r.ch in plant food, and the 
more frequently a good clover sod can 
be turned under, the better condition the 
land will be in. 

According to Dr. Voelcker’s experi- 
ments, an acre of land in good clover 
yielded to the depth of six inches 
three and one-half tons of roots, which 
contained 100 pounds of nitrogen. 
An acre in which the clover was bad 


yielded one and three-fourths ton of 


roots, which contained thirty-one pounds 
of nitrogen. Experiments another year 
showed that the yield of roots from land 
where the clover was thin yielded about 
the same amount of roots as that from 
land where the clover was good. The 
yield of nitrogen was about sixty-one 
pounds per acre; of phosphoric acid, 
twenty-seven pounds; and of potash, 
about fifty pounds. It is evident that 
the oftener a sod rich as the clover sod 
is in plant food can be turned under, the 
better it will be for the land. If farmers 
would practice a system of four or five 
years’ rotation, consisting of two or three 
years in clover, one in corn and one in 
wheat or barley, seeding the land to 
clover again, the land would receive the 
benetit of a clover sod turned under every 
fourth or fifth year, which would be a 
great aid in keeping the land in a pro- 
ductive condition. 


AUBURN, Me. 


FIELD NOTES 
FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT FARMS. 


At this time most people who are so for- 
tunate as to possess gardens are beginning 
their out-door operations, and those who 
contemplate planting strawberries should 
consider well the importance of thoroughly 
preparing the ground forthem. A bed prop- 
erly made will amply repay in the future all 
the extra care and labor now bestowed upon 
it, especially if the coming summer should 
prove as dry as thatof last year. Watering is 
a troublesome and costly process, and unsat 
isfactory at best,and I have learned that 
the safest method of guarding against 
drouth is by deep trenching and thoroughly 
loosening up the subsoil. In this connectiun 
a description of a piece of work performed 
here last spring with surprising results may 
not come amiss. The piece of land in ques- 


tion was a very dry, rocky side-billon which 
plants had always wilted badly during the 
usual summer heat. It was first cleared 
from all surface stones, then, beginning at 
the foot of the hill, a deep furrow was 
opened with a side-bill plow by going twice 
and sometimes thrice in the furrow. A 
gang of men followed taking out all the 


rocks and stones and loosening the sub-oil | 
stock was estimated at 500,000 head. 


thoroughly with picks. A second furrow 
was thrown over on the first and treated in 
like mavner, and so on until the whole piecs 
of ground was gone over. Some of the 
rocks were very large and had to be blasted 
and others required the united efforts of 
several meu to pry them out with crowbars, 
but they were all taken out. This work oc- 
cupied several days and was done at con- 
siderable expense, but the result has amply 
justified the cost, for although list summer 
Was an exceptionally dry one, 1 tailed to 
see a single wilted plant on the patch, while 
in many other places the fvuliage was com- 
pletely shriveled up for lack of moisture. 

In small gardens trenching may be per- 
formed with a very slight expenditure of 
time and labor. Apply a heavy dressing of 
stable manure to the plot of ground selected 
for the strawberry bed, and commence to 
excavate at one end to the depth of two 
feet, wheeling the soil taken out to the op- 
posite end, where it is intended to finish the 
work. Proceed to turn over tie soil to the 
depth of two feet into the excavation al- 
ready made, and continue to trench in this 
manner until the whole of the ground has 
been gone over, the Jast trench being tilled 
up with the soi! taken out of the first exea- 
vation and wheeled there for that purpose. 
Should the soil be heavy and inclined to 
bake, coal ashes mixed through it will he 
apt to render it lighter and more easily 
worked. By this careful preparation lignt 
soils wiil be rendered less liable to drouth in 
dry seasons; clayey s»ils, by being made 
more porous, are also made drier in wet 
seasons; and in both cases the vepth cof pro- 
ductive soil is increased. 

Turner is probably the bar.lie-t red rasp- 
berry in existence, and next to it the Cuth- 
bert, though far supericr to the former in 
size, productiveness aud tirmness—qualities 
which have made it so vaiua le as a market 
berry. Neither bas been injured bere by 
the past severe winter; wor bave Keliance 
and Highland Hardy. Brandywine slightly 
winter-killed. Caroline, a fine yellow rasp- 
berry,and by brid between Brinc«le’s Orange 
and the old Yellow-Cayp, is also very hardy. 
Among blackberries the 10 lowing are un- 
injured: Snyder, Tavior's Prolitic, Ancient 
Briton, Warren, Tecum-eb and even Kitta- 
tinny. The latter is very gen: rally regard- 
ed as not being hardy, and it is reported 
farther up the Husison River as being badly 
winter killed; but this 1s often caused by cul- 
tivation late in summer and Full, iucucing 
a Vigorous and rampant growth, so that the 
canes are full of sapand not properly rip- 
ened when winter comes. Beit as it may, 
this fine old variety is too valuable to be dis- 
carded from our gardens on the score of be- 
ing tender, and no one planting for home 
use should omit it. ; 

Among the many strawberries we have 
here none seem to endure the alternations 
of freezing and thawing better than Golden 
Defiance. It bas received no protection 
during the past winter, and though on low 


ground, there has been less heaving out | 


than with many other varieties. 

There are indications of great activity 
among fruit-growers, and it is probable 
that immense numbers of piants will be set | 
this spring. The extremely dry weather of | 
last Fall discouraged many from planting at 
that time. 


Now is the time toapply unleached wood- 
ashes to the strawberry beds. The spring 
rains will carry it down, and nothing will 
help the coming plant like this, if applied 
early and profu-ely. 

CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 


NOTES. 

Probably over Two Million Peach Trees 
were planted in Ulster, Orange and Greene 
Counties in 1877, and since then 8,000,000 
more, with 40,000 acres of land devoted to 
this crop, or possibly $4,000,000 invested. A 
return of $250,000 per annum (and 300,000 
baskets at $1 each, or over, must be sold to 
accomplish this) is required to make it pay; 
whereas fifty cents a basket is probably all 
that could be had for them at that late sea- 


son. A full crop would giut the market, a 
light one not cover inv: stments, and the 
trees soon run out: the risk is considerable. 


The Losses in, Cattle throughout Ne- 
braska during the past winter are reported 
to be nearly $5,000,000. They usually make 
five per cent. cover the loss; this winter it 
was fifty to seventy-tive per cent. The 


Peach-Growing ulong the Hudson, it is 
conjectured, will prove uvproftitable, and 
for many reasous. The proper season is too 


short, winters too cold, crop marketed too 


late, and consequent prices too high. 


Paper Bags around Grapes, it is claimed, 
protect each bunch from curculios and 
birds, Slip the bag over when the grapes 
are one-third grown, pin it at the top, and 
slit it at the bottom to allow water to run 
out. 


Birds are F ooled by white grapes, accord- 
ing to a statement iu the New York “ Trib- 
une,” and this variety is thus saved depre— 
dations by them. 


Over $15,000,000 fixed capital is invested 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine in this 
country. 


FLOWERS, 


SEEDS , we, 


SEFD CATALOGUE 


complete lists of al! the 

en. 4 cially of Seeds tor ROOT AND 
ODDER CR OPS, Will be sent to all whe appls 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
and 191 Water 


P.O. Box 376 NEW YORK, 


Nurseries. 
PARSONS & SONS CO 


(LIMITED). 


FLUSHING, N. Y. (Near N. Y. City.) 


Send three 3-cent stamps tor large new 
Descriptive Cataloque. 


The NEW SYSTEM of KEEPING. 

Every one who hasa tarm or garden can now keep 
hees with pleasure and profit. send tor circular. 
Address Mra. Lizzie KE. Cotton, West Gorham, Maine. 


Send for our LOW-PRICED List cunailed 
free on application) and see the number of 


Our Greenhouses (covering B acres in Glass) 
are the largest in America, 


Peter Henderson & Co, 


* 35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


POMONA NURSERY ! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS, 


Largest Berries. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, 
Plants and Flowers sent free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., N, J, 


STRAWBERRIES: ROSES 


IF YOU INTEND TO PLANT Smal) Fruits, 
send f gue full information 


STRAWBERRY “CULTURES oratc, stamp, 


GEORGE S. WALES, Rochester, New York- 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 
NEAT, CHEAP, DURABLE, 


For caisiadail Poultry Yards, Rabbit Hutches, and 
Fishing Ponds. Useful for Garden and Ornamental 
Fencing, and training floral vine 

Send for prices. Ordera or letters of inquiry will 
receive prompt attention. A 

BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
Manufacturers of Portable Poultry Houses, Stee 
Wire Bale Ties, Wire Work, etc. Importers of Gal- 
vanized Wire Nettings and Sheep ens. and Deal 
ers in Patent Steel Barb Fence Wir 


St Louis at 43:2 West Ntreet. 
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Financial and Iusurance, 


THE WEEK. 

We mentioned in a former issue the 
subject of the Monetary Conference 
(which is now convened in Paris), and 
spoke of it and its work as destined 
to have an important bearing on the 
financial situation of Europe and the 
United States. Fifteen nationalities are 
represented in this conference, in which 
the chief business will be to discuss the 
question of bi-metallism and the practica- 
bility of an international remonetization 
of silver on a common standard. Eng- 
land has not officially announced her in- 
tention of joining the convention, her 
constitutional slowness in making any 
change from an established course of 
action having deterred her from a com- 
mittal to the conclusions which may be 
reached by the conference. Yet, as we 
intimated in these columns, the question 
involved is of great importance to Eng- 
land. We, as 1 nation, can well afford to 
await the will of Europe in this matter, 
for we are now drawing away her gold 
at such a rate that, without any addition- 
al resources to strengthen our position, 
we are bound before many years to leave 
Europe no alternative but to fortify her 
bank resources by incorporating the bi- 
metallic policy into her financial system. 
One legislative step taken by our govern- 
ment, in the event of England’s rejection 
of the double-standard principle, would 
bring the English nation face to face with 
a very serious problem. We are now, as 
a government, the principal purchaser of 
our own silver product. Under our 
present coinage laws, we must coin at 
least twenty-four million silver dollars 
every year, besides the subsidiary sil- 
ver coin. Let us suppose that England 
refuses to accept the result of the 
Paris convention, in case it should de- 
cide in favor of the silver dollar, and that 
our government should, in consequence, 
repeal the silver coinage law, with its re- 
quirement as stated above: what would 
result from such repeal? The fifty mil- 
lion dollars worth of silver now mined 
in this country, and which now finds its 
market here, mostly on account of our 
coinage laws, would inevitably seek and 
find a market, at some price, in Europe, 
for the proceeds of which we should 
draw gold from European resources. 
Such an additional draft on its gold de- 
posits would soon exhaust them and 
force England, for sheer self-protection, 
to the double standard. This, England 
may be sure, will be the result ultimate- 
ly. Would it not be the wiser course for 
her to forestall the future before it over- 
takes her with such a condition and un- 
prepared? Yet it must be clearly under- 
stood that our nation is not trying to 
press this double standard unduly, as we 
have said; we, of all the nationalities re- 
presented in this convention, can afford 
to wait. The acceptance of the double 
standard will, if at all, benefit all alike; 
if rejected, so far as we can foresee, the 
benefits arising from such rejection will 
inevitably be to the advantage of the 
United States. ; 

~The course of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in devising a plan for taking 
care of the maturing indebtedness of 
the Government, referred to last week, 
meets with the approval of the best 
financial; men in both political parties. 
The plan itself, legally, is absolutely 
unassailable ; it violates no possible econ- 
struction of the laws, and as an ar- 


rangement intended to meet the neces- & 


sities of the case by dealing fairly with 
all interested parties, it is entirely equi- 
table. 

The result confidently anticipated will 
be a readjustment of the obligations to 
be provided for, on the basis of 3% 
per cent., so as to meet the approval of 
bond-holders, and yet to give to the gov- 
ernment the right to stipulate when 
future payment of the bonds shall be 
made. The bonds are not to be renewed 
for any definite period of time, thus leav- 


ing Congress free to deliberately mature 
and execute any other refunding meas- 
ures it may elect. Yet the plan is so 
forecast that there really will be no need 
of any legislation whatever for an in- 
definite time, as the present provision 
by the Secretary, while intended for a 
temporary one, will serve equally well as 
a permanent arrangement. So long as 
Congress is indisposed to pass a fair and 
practicable funding bill, without at- 
tempting to associate with it ill-advised 
legislation against the national banking 
system, the administration may feel 
assured that public opinion will sustain 
it in resisting all legislation, and hold- 
ing to the present adjustment of the 
Secretary’s. 

The markets of Wall Street may be 
said to be in a state of suspense, wait- 
ing information respecting the crops, 
which will be of a very uncertain charac 
ter for some time to come. Until this 
great question is solved, the prices of 
securities will hesitate, and fluctuate 
within very narrow limits. Money is 
very easy at 4 per cent. 


We call the attention of investors to 
the announcement of Messrs. Geo. Wm. 
Ballou & Co. in another column in con- 
nection with the Mutual Union Telegraph 
Company, which has been organized 
under the laws of the State of New 
York, and has already constructed a tel. 
egraph line between Boston and Wash- 
ington. There will be offered in New 
York on May 2, $1,500,000 bonds out of 
the total issue of $5,000,000, the proceeds 
to be used in completing the extension 
of the company’s lines to Worcester, 
Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and all the important cities of the 
West, and such other points where the 
profitable telegraph business of the 
country is obtained. Each purchaser will 
be entitled to an equal amount of stock 
and bonds, and since the remainder of 
$5,000,000 issue of bonds will be placed 
in Boston and the West, it is expected 
that the full amount allotted to New 
York, $1,500,000, will be taken before the 
close of the books on May 5. 


It is estimated that the business in 
Government bonds done over the Wall 
St. counters last week, including the ex- 
changing of six per cents. for fours, and 
the trading of so-called fives for sixes 
and sending them to the Treasury for 
continuance, not including transactions 
at the Stock Exchange, amounts to at 
least $30,000,000. Fisk & Hatch alone, 
in the four days, dealt in more than 
$16,000,000, and they had so many appli- 
cations from persons desiring to trans- 
form ‘‘sixes” into ‘‘Windoms” (in 
other words, to have them extended) 
that they have opened a separate depart- 
ment for that business. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, April 23. 


Government 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Bids for State Bon ds.— 
Ala., cl. A, 2 to 5...... C. 68, 0., J. J... 
Ala.. cl. qa ik. C. Ge, A. 344, 
Ala..cl. B, 58.......... 9 (|N.C.N.C. 
Als.. cl. C, 3 to C. N. C. R.,J.J.c.0ff 90 
Ala., 6s, eg lov iN. C. N.C.R., A. O......1 
& 27 (N.C. N.C. R.A.O.c. off. 90 
Ark. 7s, L. R. & Ft.8.is. ll |N. C. fdg. act, '66...... 13 
Ark. 7s, & L. N.C. tdg. act, 68-98... 13 
Ark. 78s.L.R.P.B.4N.G. ll (N.C. n..J.Jd.,’ 
Conn, 68, &3-4.......... 104 IN. C. sp.t cl. 1, 98-9. 
iN. C, sp. t.. cl. 3. 
Mich.j7s.. ..135 |S. C. 23, '69,nfd. 10 
Mo. 6s, due or .1035¢/Tenn, 60. @ 74% 
Mo. 68, due '86......... 110 |Tenn. 6s 192-8-1900.. 74% 
Mo. 6s, due °88.... .... G0. 6... 

o. 68,due’89 o 38 
Mo. 6s, a. or u., due '92.114 
Mo. td., due Va. 117 

Mo._H. & St. J., due ’87.110 |Va. 6s, cn., 2d s 3914 

N. Y. 66, g. c., "87 -110 | Dis. Col. 3.658, °24 
B. ¥. 1, 7 |Dis. C. OM. 10844 
Dis. C. fdg. SG, 110 
N.Y. 66, g.1., 120 

Foreign Exchange.— days. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, $4 82@4 82}g $4 5434@4 85 


Orrice or FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 NASSAU ST., 
New YORK, April 21, 1881. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


We give special attention to the fer- 
warding of ‘‘ Sixes of 1881” to the Treas- 
ury Department ‘‘ for continuanee”’ for 
account of holders. 

And also to the conversion of coupon 
Government Bonds of all issues into 
registered bonds, which is the only form 
in which investors can render their bonds 
perfectly safe from theft, fire or loss. 

We attend to either of the above for a 
commission of \¢ of one per cent. 

Holders of ‘‘ Sixes of 1881” not desir- 
ing to ‘‘continue”’ their bonds can ex- 
change them at our office for ‘‘ Fours” 
or ** Four-and-a-halfs ” at market rates. 

We are also prepared to furnish the 
new Three-and-a-half” per cent. con- 
tinued bonds ” at market rates to parties 
desiring to make direct investment in 


them. 
FISK & HATCH. 


FISK & HATCH 


Dealers in Government Bonds, 
4 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

We are prepared, on the terma mentioned be 
low, to receive the deposit accounts of re 
sponsible parties in good standing: 

1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings 
Banks, or other well-known corporations, or 
of individuals or firms whose character and 
standing are alrea@y known to us, we require 
satisfactory references before opening an ac- 
count. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per 
cent. per annum, on the average monthiy bal- 
ances, when the same amount to $1,000 or 
over. On accounts averaging less than $1,000 
for the month we allow uo interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit 
interest as above, on the last day of each 
month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit ac- 
counts with us we collect and credit United 
States, Railroad and other coupors ard divi- 
dends payable in this city, without charge; 
make careful inquiries and give the best in- 
formation we can obtain re-pecting invest- 
ments vr other matters of financia! interest 
to them: and in general serve their interests 
in any way in which wecan be of any use to 
them in our line of business. 

5 Wedonot discount or buy commercial 
paper, but are at all times prepared to make 
advances to customers and correspondents, 
on U.S. Bonds, or other first-class and market- 
able securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight 
without notice. 

We have published the eighth edition of 
our MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, revised to January 1, 1881, 
containing much valuable information, 
which is free to all investors. 


FISK & HATCH. 


J.& W.Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE- 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE, etc. 


RedRiver Valleyot the North, 


Finest Wheat and Farming Lands 


FOR SALE BY 


St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba R. R. 


2,500,000 ACRES. 


LONG TIME, LOW PRICES and EASY PAYMENTS. 
Every advantage given to the settler. $3.00 per acre 
allowed for breaking and cultivation. Pamphlets, 
Circulars, and intormation mailed free. Apply to 
CHAS, E. FURNESS, Land Commissioner, 
St Paul, Minnesota. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. 201 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 
Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 


Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 
Total Jan 


All a polteies of this Company a are now issued under 


the New Yerk Safety Fun 
PETER NOTMAN, Presiden | 
THOS. F. GOODRIC 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 


The entire third floor of this establishmeft is) ap- 
peep ay toa very complete stock of fine BRONZES, 
TEL SETS, MARBLE, BRONZE AND POLISH- 
ED BRASS CLOC KS, with chimes and (patented) 

stem winding attachments controlled by this house; 
Traveling Clocks, together with choicest es 
ot DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. in PI aques, Vases, 
Jardinieres, &c., of the Royal Worcester, Minton and 
other favorite ware s, selected with critical taste and 
of the latest import: ition, torming a collection of rare ~ 
merit. 
Visits, if for inspection only, are particu- 


larly invited. 


THE MUTUAL UNION 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


is organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, and has constructed a telegraph line of six 
wires from Boston, Mass., to Washington, D. C. 

This line has been built in the most substantial 
manner, and the poles are of sufficient size to carry 
thirty-six wires. The company has obtained ex- 
cellent franchises or contracts, giving it the right 
of way through Boston, Providence, Hartford,. New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
and all the smaller cities and towns on the route. 

The Company now propose to extend their lines 
from New York and Boston to Worcester, Springe 
field, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, also to Kansas City, St 
Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati,-Colum- 
bus, Wheeling, Pittsburg, &c., intending to cover the 
principal cities of the West and the intermediate 
Stations; also a line from Boston to Portland and the 
Eastern cities. 


It is believed thatthe lines of this company, when 
completed, will include nine-tenths of the profitable 
telegraphic business of the country. 


Thiscompany has securéd,in addition to the or- 
dinary system, several valuable inventions for the 
mostefficient and economical use of its plant—these 
inventions covering the whole field of telegraphy- 
Such a line, newly built, constructed with reference 
tothe most improved methods of telegraphy and op- 
erated under the most imp*oved systems in the most 
economical manner, and covering nine-tenths of the 
business of the country, with comparatively a small 
capital, is sure to be very profitable to stockholders, 
and at the same time a great advantage to merchants 
and business men in all the leading cities. 

For the purpose ot completing these lines there 
will be issued $5,000,000 ot bonds to run thirty years, 
at 6per cent. interest, payable in gold semi annual- 
ly in New York, registered at the Central Trust Com- 
pany ot New York. 

Purchasers are offered $5,000,000 bonds and $5,000,- 
(WO par value stock, at the rate of par for the stuck, 
ortor each cash purchase of $10,000 the purchaser 
will receive: 

Stock. par value ‘10,000 
The amount to be made payable as required for con- 
struction, but not eversl0 per cent. will be called in 
any one month. 

Itis expected that the entire system will be com.- 
pleted and working within twelve months. 

The,interest charged will be enly $800,000 annually, 
when the lines are all finished The income trom the 
present line.between Boston, New York City and 
Washington can be made to pay that amount. To 
pay a dividend of 6 per cent. upon the fentire author 
ized capital of $10,000,000 will require only $600,000 
more, in all $900,000 annual revenue, 

It isestimated thatthe net revenues of this entire 
system of teiegraph lines, when completed, will not 
be less than $1,500,000 annually, or enough to pay the 
interest on the bondsand 12 per cent. dividends on 
the whole capitai stoek. 

Only $1,500,000 will be allotted to New York. The 
balance will be taken in Boston and the West. 

Allotments will be made in full tor amounts of 
$10,000 and under, and the remainder will be allotted 
pro rata for amounts exceeding $10,000 on May lv. 

The books will be opeved at our office on Monday 
May 2, and closed on Thursday, May 5, at 3 P. M. 

Full particulars furnished upon application. 


Geo. William Ballou & Co., 


14 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


ZERO 
REFRIGERATOR, 


WITH MILK, WATER 


AND . 
BUTTER COOLER. 
Best Food and Icc- 

keeper in use. CEN- 
TFNNIAL AWARD. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Alex. Lesley, 
380 Sixth Av., N. Y. 


5Os: Gold, Chromo & Lit’g Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 


Name on, 10c. Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Conn 
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Publisher's Department. 


New YORK, APRIL 27, 1881. 


Editorial Department. -— Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York. Unaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts pot ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ** The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters°and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fleld street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashiard Block. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth St 


Mayor Beatty*s Organ Factory. 

One of the editors of The Christian 
Union bappened the other day to be in 
Washington, N. J., and improved the 
opportunity by visiting the celebrated 
organ tactory of Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, 
Mr. Beatty, who bad just been elected 
for the third time to the Mayoralty of 
his city, gave his visitor a most cordial 
reception and enabled him to see the 
entire process of manufacturing an or- 
gan as it is carried on in the Beatty es- 
tablishmeut. The factory, which nearly 
adjoins the station of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western’ Railroad, 
and is distant about half a mile from the 
business portion of the town, is a four- 
story wooden building about 150 feet in 
width, and with two wings extending to 
about the samedepth. From thedrying 
room in the basement floor, where the 
wood is carefully seasoned, tothe tuning 
rooms on the upper floor where the 
organ is finally perfected, and the ship- 
ping department, where it is boxed and 
sent off, the visitor witnesses a bewilder- 
ing series of mechanical operations, em- 
ployed in the manufacture of every part 
of the instrument except the reeds and 
keys. All the processes are performed 
with great thoroughness and expedition, 
anda new instrument is turned out every 
twenty minutes. The marvel of it is that 
they can be produced so cheaply, one of 
fine tone and large variety of combina- 
tions being sold for the price of sixty-five 
<iollars. Mr. Beatty’s orders come from 
all parts of the world, and are so numer- 
ous that he finds his resources, large as 
they are, quite inadequate to supply the 
demand. His business has been built up 
within twelve years, and is a striking 
illustration of the success which attends 
enterprise, fair dealing and good work. 


The Zero Refrigerator. 

The Zero Refrigerator has stood the 
test of over twenty years’ experience, 
and has gone into over 38,000 households 
In 1876, at the Centennial Exhibition, it 
obtained the reward of merit for excel- 
lince—a medal and diploma. The 
judges selected were men of the highest 
attainments in science and for practical 
knowledge. To mention their names 
will be sufficient: Douglas Galton, 
F.R.S., of London, England; Dr. Azel 
Ames, Jr., of Massachusetts, and Christo- 
pher C. Cox, L.L..D., of Washington, 
D. C., late President of the Board of 
Health of that city. The American In- 
stitute, of New York City, has awarded 
it premiums for the years 1867, ’69, 71, 
75, 76, °78, °80. It has also been awarded 
premiums by many of the State fairs of 
our country. All of these facts are suf- 
ficient guarantee that housekeepers can 
make no mistake if they adopt this food 
and ice-saving apparatus; and it only 
remains to be mentioned that the Zero 
Refrigerator can be obtained from the 
manufacturer, Alexander M. Lesley, No. 
33) Sixth Avenue, New York City. An 
i lustrated catalogue will be sent upon 


Hundreds of Men, Women and Children 
Rescued trom beds of pain. sickness and almost 
death and made strong and hearty by Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic are the best evidences in the world of 
its sterling worth. You can find these in every 
community.—[Post. See advertisement. 


Tothe Consumptive.—Wilbor’s Compound 
OF Cop-LIVER OIL AND LiMk, without possessing the 
very nauseating flavor ot the article as heretotore 
used,is endowead by the Phosphate ot Lime with a 
healing property which renders the Oil doebly e ft. 
cacious. Remarkable testimonials of its effieacy can 
be shown to those who desire to see them. Sold by 
A. B, Wi_Bor, Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 


Ladies who Appreciate Elegance and 
purity ate using Parker’s Hair Balsam. It is the 
bestarticle sold for restoring gray hair to its original 
color and beauty, 


JENNINGS’ "SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFRED E JENNINCS PROPRIETOR. 


JENNINGS WATER CLOSETS 


INKS.URINALS & WASH-BASINS ALL 
PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 


MANUFAC TURE 
NEW YORK 7 BURLING SLIP 


YOUR NAME roe 102 


i0 Birds, etc. The best collection of Cards ever sold 


ew styles, designed by bes capes 

for 10c. Sample Book containing samples of all our Cards, 

2Se. The largest Card House in America. Dealers supplied 
with Blank Cards. AMEKICAN CARD CO., Northford, 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elecance in shoes, conform- 
ing them to the shape of the feet, All should wear 


F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 


BROOKLY™. N. Y.. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER FOR KINGS COUNTY. 


Also makes to order and keeps in stock a full as- 
sortment ot BOOTS and SHOES. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best SHOES 


ARE THOSK MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
WHO ARE HIs 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 
tor their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders will 
receive at- 
Please men- 
tion The 
Christian 
Union. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co,’s Jewett’s and Farson’s make in 
great variety, and a complete assortment of 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
ALANSON CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and Delaware County, 
Oleomargarine is not and never has been sold by this 
Store in any shape or form. 


ENCLISH ore BACON. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables {| 
received fresh everv morning. 
AND A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


J. THOMPSON, 
121 Atlantic Av venue, cor. Henry Street, 


1839. isso. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 
174 E'ulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBRE- 


QUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, ETC. 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


request, 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


Whose CABINET or PARLOR 
ORGANS have long maintained 
their ABSOLUTE SUPREM- 
ACY as the very STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE among in 
struments of the class, have 
pleasure in announcing the 
completion and introduction 
this season of SEVERAL IM- 


FIVE-OCTAVE ORGANS 
large and elegant case, rich. 
ly ornamented and embel- 
lished; eleven stops ‘viota, 
viola-dolece, diapason, dul- 
ciana, oboe, clarionet, me- 
lodia, clarabella, voix ce- 
leste, tremulant, full organ, 
with knee swell); catalogue 


PROVEMENTS OF GREAT price, $1.70; net cash pri 
-RACTIC! MP NC 


which give their organs a still 
DEGREE OF EX- 


stops in an organ is no criterion 
of its capacity. A Mason & 
HAMLIN organ may be ex- 

Ss pected to have very much 
greater power, wattety and capacity every way, than 
one of the “cheap” organs with two or three times 

AN IMPROVED BELLOWS, simplified in construc- | 1ts number of stops. 

tion, ef which the action upon the reeds is more di- 
rect, with beneficial effect upon the QUALITY OF 
TONE, while the BLOWING IS RENDERED EASIER. | iM extensive variety, in very elegant cases, black 
AN IMPROVED KEY-ACTION, reducing the terce | Walnut, ash or ebonized, paneled, carved, richly 
necessary to manipulate the keys NEARLY ONE- | decorated and hichly polished by hand, up to $900 
HALF, rendering the whole action more elastic and | ¢@ch. SUPERB DRAWING ROOM STYLES, $102 to 
perféct, and saving fatigue to the player, as well as | $570 and up. FOR LARGE CHURCHES, $570, $450, 
almost certainly avoiding some of the commonest | $960 and less. FOR SMALLER CHURCHES, 
faults in organ playing. 


Baby Organs. 
Price $22 and $30. HIGHER 
CELLENCE, and at the jsame 
time render possible a REDUCTION IN PRICES on 
several of the nedium and smaller sizes. 
Among these improvements may be mentioned: 


LARGER STYLES of greater ca, acity are furnished 


SCHOOLS, etc., $30 to $20 and up, POPULAR 


AN IMPROVED STOP ACTION; simple but efficient | STYLES, $22 to $180 and up. 
and sure in working. 
SEVERAL NEW CASES are offered, combining 
grace and elegance of design with simplicity and 
stability of construction. 
AN IMPORTANT PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE of 
these and other improvements effected this season is 
in GREATER ECONOMY OF MANUFACTURE by 
which lower prices of many styles are rendered pos- 
sible. The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. now offer 
the following 
EXTRAORDINARILY LOW PRICES, 

Liszt Organ. $360. CASES, exactiy imitat- 
which certainly have not betore been even ap- ing ebony, are now very tashionable; $117 and up. 
proached for organs of such highest excellence. 
THE BABY CABINET ORGAN (see cut at begin- THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. now regu- 
ning), three and a quarter octaves, sufficient compass | larly manutacture MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
for the full parts of popular sacred and secular music | STYLES, including the lowest as well as the highest 
generally, having the characteristic tone and excel- | priced instruments of this class in the world; allot 
lence of the Mason & Hamlin organs, net cash price, | which, considering quality, excellence and real 
$22. The same, Four OctaVes; netwvash price, $30. value, are THE CHEAPEST ORGANS MADE. The prices’ 
FOUR-OCTAVE ORGANS, | given in this advertisement are the lowest net cash 
FIVE STOPS (diapason, prices from our owt Warervoins, except where other 
viola, melodia, flute, tu | 
organ, with knee swell); 
catalogue price, $85: net 
cash price, $51. FIVE-OC- 
TAVE ORGANS, SEVEN | prices to compensate fer extra time and expense. 
STOPS (diapason, viola, | after a first payment of oneetenth ot the price of 
melodia, seraphone, voix 
. celeste, tull organ, tremo- the organ, other payments may be $5 or more per 
Prices, $51 and $60. lant, with knee swel]): | Month or quarter, according to the value of the 
catalogue price, $100; net cash price, $60. organ. 
That standard of merit which has won for the Mason & Hamlin Organs the 
HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS at EVERY ONE OF THE GREAT WORLD’S IN- 
DUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS for thirteen years, at no one of which has any other 
American organ ever heen found equal to them, is not only RIGIDLY MAINTAINED but 


MATERIALLY ADVANCED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (32 pp. 4to) with price LISTS, FREE. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont St, BOSTON; 
46 E. 14th St., NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Artistic Wall Papers, 


ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER 


Ee Beck & Co. 


CORNER OF 


29thSt.& 7th Av. 
NEW YORK. 


Colors of Carpets 
and Draperies 
Matched, 


The entire Work of 
Interior Decoration 
Done Under Our 
Supervision. 


CEILING 
DECORATIONS 
A Specialty. 


THE LISZT ORGAN, ot 
> large scale and capacity: 
the bestorgan which can 
be constructed trom 
reeds. Suited for any 
use and adapted to any 
Price, $560. 
THE SAME, two manu- 
als, twenty-two stops; 


FOR EASY PAY™M ENTS. —Organs are alsoturnished 
FOR. Easy PAYMENTS, at Only sufticicnt advance in 


One of the most interesting objects, to which throngs of spectators were constantly attracted, 
at the late Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, was a machine for printing Paper-Hangings. 

In order to give full opportunity to see the process of manufacturing an article for which 
there is so great a demand, we have placed our most improved machinery in open view of all 
visitors to our new Factory and Salesroom, corner of Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street 


GEORGE H. 


TITUS. 


607, 609 & 6I| FULTON STREET. BROOKLYN, N. Y., - 


Has recently received large additions of exclusive styles to his fine stock of 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES and 
INGRAIN CARPETS, and is selling them at very low prices. An inspection 
solicited. 


HARDENBERCH 4&4 CO. 
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27, 1881. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS! AGENTS AGENTS 


WHN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book, ished, entitled 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


is the best chance ever offered to you. Its Scenes are drawn 
from the bright and shady sides of real live, and portrayed as 


John Goug 


ean portray them. For Pathos , Humor, and Setonss interest, it is 
withouta peer. Itis the book Agents, and out- 
sells all others 10 to 1. thousand i 000 Agents 
wanted and women. is the time. Exclusive Ferri. 
wi yand § cial PHINGTO way Send for Circulars. Address, 
ORTHIN TON & Pubs., Hartford, Conn. 


RS “ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men 
Wana se! MON Y 


By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 


THE @ Author of Science and the Bible, ete. 
A Grand Array of Evidences to the Truth of the Word of God 
from History, Natural Science, mane rn Research and Every De- 

partment of yet Knowle dy Recommended hy the Press 
and Leading Clerqy of cll Den ma. A Magnificent Vol- 


ume Clear Type. Fine Illustrations, 
ear 


Paper and? Binding. s Rapidly and Aqents Easily Cl 
ce to GM. per month, Send for Description and Terms to 


CURDY & CO., Philad’a, Pa. 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


HALF THE PRICE OF ‘CORRESPONDING ENGLISH EDITIONS, 
Comprehensive history of whele Bible, its transla- 
vision, to each 


THE HENRY co NORWICH. CONN. 


COMME 
MOR COMPLETE 
On entire Bible, in one volume, ever published. Endorse 


ments by 900 ablestscholars. A to all; embodies latest 
research. Contains Life of St. J Tekan tah tables ‘showing time of 


ages, 
Extra Ning fast. Arents making $20 to 
a~retson & Con N.4thSt., Phila 


Wanted on Salary $3 


y worth $5, 
nstructions 
nd and 3d 


t or express paid one complete ce 
il, also a complete outfit and full 
y for business, Name your 1st, 


re: 
cho a of te rritory, On the start we WAll pay you 
besifes a liberal commission, a Salary of $3 

: nth, dora fide; full particulars ¥ent wit 


his new work embodies a new idea, it 


“co Agents» 


jectles 
plan all & the acts, Journeys and events 1 the 
real ordempf their occurrence in the life of CRrist. 


It already as the approval of many Divines 
Sunday scHgol workers, among whom are Rew4J 
H. Vincent§ D. D., also Rev. F. N. Peloub 
Ladies or geMlemen succeed with this work; pre- 
vious experic -e is not necessary. Enclose stam 
for reply unle\ you order outfit. Address at onc 


F.L.Horton & Co, A New Bible Work 


. Publishers, 
Mention this paper when you write..@@ 


TESTIMONY OF THE AGES 


or Confirmations of the Scriptures. | 
A new and massive work, containing nearly 5000 distinct 
testimonials gathered from ancient and modern seurces, 
asplendid The if Arcuments,Facts, Illustra. 
Reidences f the Truth of the Ww ord. of Goa, 

Vv LU 


1000 al Octavo 


w Jese Ti pt 
NTED. Liberal x 


address, J.C. McCUR DY & 


A WEEK. $l24 day at home easily made. Cost 
$72 ly outfit tree. Adures> & co. Aucusta,Me 
With our illus- 


AGENTS, trated Refer- 


ence Manual Jor Facts and Fig- 
ures. It sells and meets a wantof 
the counting house and home li- 
brary. The expensive Cyclopedias 
inanut shell. Edited by an ex-Col- 
lege President and LL.D. Official 
fivures of 1880 census. Price $2, 

Py 25a day, 113 a week are reports of 
agents. 28,000 already sold. Live agents wanted. 
E. B. T REAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sales. For terms 
hiladciphia, Pa. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 tree. Address H. Hatuetr & Co. .Portiand, Me. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re 
duced 33 per cent. National Publishing Co.,Phila., Pa. 


5 0 $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


A NEW TREATMENT! 


“NOT ONE CENT 


Address, 


The Pillow-Inhaler Co. 


1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Mention this Paper. 


ZELTON 


BRO IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received the 
Highess Award for their ‘‘ ELastic Toucn,” 
‘* SINGING QUALITY, » DELICACY and 
POWER Or TONE,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities ot 
a First class Piano-Forte. 


WAREROOMS:; 


34 & 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th & 11th Sts., NEW YORK, 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms, Pianos to 
Rent. 


SCHOMASKER 
PIANOS 


—THESE— 
Royal Instruments Unrivaled for 
Superior Tone an and Durability. 


Combine every improvement known to 
the modern piano, and with the introduction of eur 
patent Gold Strings, it is the most high!v unproved 
and very leading piano of the world. Received the 
highest honers at the Cente nnial and wherever in 
competition. The Electro Gold wires used in our in- 
struments produce a decidedly more hrilliant, en- 
during tone. with a refined mu.ical quality so much 
desired in the piano. The coating being of pure gold 
ot the highest standard, and done by Cold process, 
will last forever, and 1s an absolute security against 
rust or atmosphe ric action, and at the same time im 
parting elegance of ap pearance found in no other 
make. All other makers still have to use the com 
mon annealed iron wire-wrapped strings, coated 
with Nickel by Hot process, which impairs the tone 
quality of the steel be kacag and is no security against 
rust or of wire 

Our ctaim is for an improved Piano String. The 
Commissioner of Patents savs: “The Gold Coatin 
serves to unite the contiguous coils of the wrappe 
wires toeach other, and more than this because = 
the character. of the metal selected tor coatiag, 
very superior improvement in the tone quality of the 
wire in a musical sense is noted, which makes it 
distinguishable trom all other wires of ike structure 
and. purpose common to the trade.” These Geld 
String Pianos need only to be seen and heard to con- 
vince the most skeptical of their great superiority. 
Too much cannot be said in their tav' r. Ap immense 
demand has already sprung up tor all our styles, 
Grands, Squares and Uprights. Our prices moderate. 
Iilustrated Catalozue:, giving full description, with 
styles, prices, etc., mailed tree on application. 


SCHOMACKER PIANO CO., 
1108 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
3 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
493 Washington St. . Boston. 


THLE 


IGKERI 


in all great contests, and for 
THE ViCTO THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of this 


country, butof Europe—will be offered during the present 
conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 
were granted 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


in the GREAT WORLD’S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at 
the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware 
rooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave. N.Y: | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


ORGANS $30 to. fo, Sh 1,000; 2 to 32 Stops. 


aper tree. Address 
DANIEL BEATTY .Washington, N.J. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Fire Farms, etc. FU 
ARRAN atalogue sent Free. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


< 1S Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
- pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


COOLEY CREAMER. 


MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 

. Butter made by this 
Process was awarided 
Sweepstakes at Inter 
national Dairy Farr, 147%, 
and Gold Medal at 
same 1X79. 

Go d Medal at Royal 
Exhibition, 
London, 1879. 

MANUFACTURED in FOUR 
STYLES and TEN SIZES. 

Tre Reeurar.—The cans 
in this, removed to bench 
for skimming automatic- 


Junior. — Skim- 
ming done automatically 
without removing cans. 

Tue Uprient or CABLNet.—Has a compartment under 
water tank, the illuminated conical point ot cans 
projecting into this compartment; skims without re- 
moving cans. 

Tue ELtevator.—Has a hoisting arrangement for 
raising cans out of tank. Milk drawn off automatic. 
ally before removing cans from platform of elevator. 

They require no milk room. They raise ail of 
cream between milkings. Impure air, dust or flies 
eannot reach milk set in them. The caus are sub- 
merged and water sealed ineach style. 

Each style has transparent panes for the purpose 
of determining when the milk is out, and cream 
about to iow. Our patents cover these processes. 

No others have a rightto use them. 
gar" Send for ** Datryman”’ giving particulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


BABIES’ OUTFITS. 
Boys’ & Girls’ Clothing. 


Is the Only Establishment in America that makes a 
Specialty of Clothing for Children trom their birth 
up, and with unequaled facilities for producing the 
Best Goods at the lowest prices possible, we are en- 
abled to offer Special Advantages. . 

Our plan of selling our DRESSES CUT TO FIT ALL 
SIZES, WITH TRIMMINGS COMPLETE, meets with 
the marked approval ot those who prefer to pur. 
chase materials and make them up themselves. 
MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED. Cataloguesturnished. 


BEST & C 3 315 SIXTH AV 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 
(Write for particulars. Mention this publication. 
T 


AUTOMATIC 


or ‘*NO TENSION ” Silent Sewing Machine 
differs in all essential respects from every other 
machine. 

Ladies careful ot health and a 
ating the best will now have no ot 
Adapted for ead or Treadle. 

Direct Correspondence solicited. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8, M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


preci- 
er. 


-BEST IN THE WORLD” 


s?00, 


FRONT END REVERSE END 


ASKYOURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WASTE SEWING SILKE.......... Oc. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK,40c. per oz- 
A 36-page pompint, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings ittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, &c., will be sent to 
any address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps 
received as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
469 Broadway, N. Y¥. 238 Market St., Philad’a 


W ORSTEDS BY MALL. Forty knots for 25c. 
Send silver. F. Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. Box 


TRIAL OFFER. For only 25 Cts. 
in stamps, we will mail our New Box of 
8 pkts. Choice Vegetables, on 10 pkts. 
j Flower-Seeds. Burpee’s Farm 


Apnnaal for 1881, fully illustrated, FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
219 & 221 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOPE™DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECT RESTORE THE 
and perform the work of the Natural Dru 

Always in position, buat invisible to others. ‘All 
Conversation and even whispers be distinctly. We 


NO PIPES OR TUBES. 


VANDUZEN @ Tl » Cincianati, O, 


to those Send for descri circular. 
Address ARMORE & 
8. Sth & Kaceo Sts. Cinelunatt, o 


METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Roof Yo 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, FACTORIES, Etc. 


With these Shingles. Nothing ever used for 
rooting has proved so entirely satisfactory as 
they have. They never wear out or break, and 
are perfectly fire proof. 

: — for descriptive circular and new prices 
oO the 

ANGLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 
22 Cliff St.» New York. 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
IMPROVED 


ET 
SKIRT: SUPPORTER, 
IS NOT EXCELLED. 


Recentimprovements add much 
to its already extcnsive populari- 
qty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
asale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 

FOY, HARMON &CO., @ 

NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


THE ISBELL 
MOLE TRAP! 


iS THE BEST IN THE WORLDI! 
it Never Fails to Catch and Kill, 


Lawns, Gardens, Parks and Cemeteries 
cleared of this aggravating pest in short 
order by using this trap. Can beset in an 
instant by anyone. Does not get out of order. 
Price, $2.00 Each. Forsale byseeds- 
» men generally or sent by express on receipt 
me of price, by 


YOUNC & ELLIO 
“oy 12 Cortiandt St.. NEW YORK, 
Send for Circular of Testimonials, 


State & Chicago. 


‘Baral heir 
NOC. CATAL 
8 AN 


of 


tfits, 
sl-oilncludes Instruction and 
2rcices f for Bands, and a C 

of Choice Band Music, 


Racine 


BOAT BUILDING. 


For 25c. will mail section 
showing construction. Catalogue gratis. 
THOM. MAS KANE & CO., Chicago, 


MYERS’ SANITARY DEPOT. 


Field’s Flush Tank, Jenning’s Water 
Closets, Sanitary Y Branch, Wea- 
ver’s Wash + Basin Waste 


Stone Laundry Tub, 
94 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


> Ladies & Children's 


is / HYGIENIC 


Vest & Draicers in One, 


and Chemilettes, 
Emancipation. Dress 
Retorm and Comfort 
Waists, Shoulder 
Braces, Abdominal 
Supporters. &c. Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. 


DED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 6 East lath St., N_Y. City 


DR. WARNER’S 
‘|CORALINE CORSET, 


Boned with a New Material 


called Coraline, which 
is vastly superior to 
horn or whalebone, 


A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the 
Coraline breaks with 
months’ ordinary 
wear. Itis elastic, pli- 
able, and very e omfort- 
able, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or 
moisture 

For b 
merchants. 
mail, $1.25. 


WARNER BROS,, 
372 Broapway, N. Y, 
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